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Donna Ceresa. 


By F. M. PEARD, 


AvuTHorR oF ‘THE Baronsss,’ ‘NgeaR NEIGHBOURS,’ ‘ HIs 
Cousin Betty,’ ETc. 


Cuapter XI, 


A COUPLE of months passed without apparent change. To 

Wilbraham they had seemed to drag like lead, yet, looking 
back, their swiftness appalled him. The wedding would be after 
Easter, and now that the new year had come, it brought a date 
which had been remote, measurably nearer. He had gone through 
a bad fierce time of repulsion, of anger with his own amazing folly, 
with fate, with everything and everybody, with Sylvia worst of 
all. Then pride had come to his aid, and he determined resolutely 
to make the best of the situation. The strong pride of a very 
self-controlled man was able to do this more thoroughly than he 
had even hoped. He set his teeth now and then to avoid showing 
irritation at Sylvia’s futile remarks, but he always had succeeded 
in keeping under outward signs of impatience, and devoutly 
trusted that the power would never fail him. He was helped 
along by the girl’s own contentment. She asked so little! On 
the other hand this very trait sometimes annoyed him, for in the 
moments when the desire to break his bonds grew all but 
overpowering, he felt that the little he gave could not for a day 
have satisfied another woman. 

What was really a sign of danger, if only he had recognised it, 
was, that in spite of his increasing dread of his marriage, he did 
not dislike his hours in the Porta Pinciana. Teresa, in her 
fear for the wreck of Sylvia’s happiness, told herself that she must 
take care he did not dislike them. She was not a vain woman. 
The failure of her marriage had knocked any belief in her own 
charms out of her, and left only an exaggerated conviction of the 
immense power of beauty. It never entered her head that a 
constant contrast between her quick, clever, and sympathetic talk 
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and poor Sylvia’s platitudes might be perilous. She did not think 
of Wilbraham on her own account at all, only and entirely as 
affecting Sylvia, although she had liked him better since the day 
at Assisi. Once or twice she had looked critically at him, and 
said to herself that his face had gained something in losing an 
expression of cool superiority, which used to annoy her. He was 
not handsome—his chin was too square, his nose too thick, his hair 
too straight; but there was strength in every movement, and she 
was sure he might be trusted. She dwelt much on that quality, 
at times, when she looked anxiously at Sylvia. For she had her 
anxieties, sometimes trying to set them at rest for ever, by 
questioning the girl in a roundabout way. 

“There’s nothing you want, Sylvia?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I want a little wool if you are going 
out.” 

“We must begin to think of the clothes—the important 
clothes,” said Teresa with a langh, but watching her all the time. 
“T mean you to have yours from Paris.” 

“There is no good in wasting money,” Sylvia returned prac- 
tically. ‘“ Why do people always think they must do that when 
they marry? It’s silly.” 

“Well, one isn’t married every day of one’s life,” pleaded the 
marchesa. Suddenly she said, with a quick change of voice, 
“Dear, you do want to marry your Walter, don’t you?” 

“Of course!” The girl stared blankly in her face. “ When 
people are engaged, of course they marry. How funny you 
are, Teresa!” 

“Well, then,” cried the other gaily, “none of your horrid little 
economical scruples for me! What's the good of having more 
money than I know what to do with, if one mayn’t spend it? I 
shall order the frocks, and they shall be lovely.” 

“T think you had better consult Walter.” 

“Then I won't. He can dress you after you are married; I 
shall do it before. Tell him so, if you like.” 

“Oh, we don’t talk of dress.” 

“ What do you talk of?” asked Teresa with sudden curiosity. 

“T—JI don’t know,” vaguely. “I think—sometimes—places.” 

The young marchesa who believed in romance, though her 
own was ended, looked at her anxiously. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Tt’s a good deal. You can’t think how much there seems to 
say about Rome. And besides, he reads the newspaper.” 

“Oh!” cried Teresa sharply. 

“T don’t care about newspapers, generally, of course,” Sylvia 
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went on, with her little air of finality, “but I like him to read 
them, because I can knit all the time, and count the stitches. 
One needn’t always attend.” 

On the whole there was not much comfort to be got out of this 
conversation, except that the girl was quite unruffled by doubts. 
Teresa would have liked to have been as sure of Wilbraham, for 
her sympathies were too lively not to have often alarmed her. 
She tried to close her eyes, and to make the house as pleasant as 
she could for him, succeeding only too well. 

“Let us go to-morrow to Villa Madama,” she said one Friday 
evening. Fernanda, with her broad smile, had just brought, in 
the coffee, a log fire burnt merrily in the open stove, from the 
street rose a stir of voices, cracking of whips, cries of “ Tribuna! 
Ecco Tribu—u—na !” “ Polenti!” “Cerini, un sol’, cerini!” and 
the great hum of the electric tram, rushing up and down the hill 
like remorseless fate. ‘“ We'll get the two Maxwells.” 

Teresa rose up and stood before the fire, so that its glow fell on 
her white dress. Mrs. Brodrick moved uneasily in her chair, for 
she saw that although Wilbraham was sitting on a sofa beside 
Sylvia, he was watching Teresa. 

“T don’t know if Mary can come, but I am sure she would 
like it.” 

“Then,” said Wilbraham, “she will. She always does what 
she likes.” 

“She does what she likes,” agreed Mrs. Brodrick smiling, “ but 
she doesn’t always like what she does.” 

“Who does?” Wilbraham said, with a queer quick ring in the 
question. Teresa caught it, and twisted the conversation. 

* Colonel Maxwell picked up a Garofalo to-day—signed and all.” 

“Then he will be happy for a week,” said her grandmother. 

“Unless Mary shakes him out of his convictions. It’s idiotic 
of her, but she says she can’t help it after a day’s ravings.” 

“Tdiotic,” repeated Wilbraham. 

“What's idiotic?” asked Sylvia, standing up by the lamp to 
recover a dropped stitch. 

There was a momentary pause. 

“To open a man’s eyes to his mistakes, so long as he’s pleased. 
It’s so unnecessary,” Wilbraham answered sharply. 

“Then what ought one to do?” 

“Leave them. He’ll find them out for himself, soon enough.” 

Sylvia so rarely took an independent line that they were 
surprised to see her shaking her head. 

“T’d rather be told,” she said, still examining her work. 

Teresa moved uneasily. 

B 2 
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“ Are we to go to the Villa Madama, or not?” she asked almost 
sharply. “Say yes or no, someone.” 

“We all say yes,” said Mrs. Brodrick, with something of effort 
in the words. She, too, had been listening. Teresa went quickly 
to Sylvia and put her hand on her shoulder, the two young heads 
bending together. 

“How beautifully you knit!” cried Teresa, taking the work in 
her other hand. “Ican never keep the silk soeven. Do you know 
your fairy godmother must have been an exceedingly neat person ?” 

Once in her hearing, Wilbraham had inveighed against un- 
tidiness. 

“Oh, Teresa, as if anybody ever had a fairy godmother!” 

“Ah, you weren’t brought up on a course of fairy stories, or 
you'd know better—Sylvia never once told a fib in her life,” she 
added to Wilbraham—“ so she wouldn’t listen to anything which 
couldn’t be guaranteed as true. I was so unscrupulous that I 
used to take her in whenever I could.” 

“Teresa, you didn’t!” cried the girl, shocked, and turning 
honest helpless eyes with appeal in them to Wilbraham. Her 
sister laughed. 

“Don’t be afraid, I can bear the burden of those sins. Granny, 
I wish you'd let me burn that horrid sketch you've stuck up 
there. It’s all wrong.” 

Sylvia returned to her knitting; Teresa, a slim white figure, 
hands clasped behind her, had wandered off to stand before an 
easel in a dim corner. Wilbraham felt an unaccountable longing 
to make her turn towards him again. 

“T saw your Cesare to-day,” he said. 

“Did you?” She came quickly out of the shadows, and dropped 
onachair. “Tell me about him, please.” 

“ There’s little to tell. He was talking toa man near the Trevi.” 

“How did he look? Hungry?” 

“Well, yes—poor,” Wilbraham admitted, “and as big a ruffian 
as ever.” 

Teresa glanced at him mischievously. 

“Do you always determine what your eyes mean to see before- 
hand?” 

“TI don’t wear rose-coloured glasses, at any rate.” He had 
certainly changed a good deal, for he now liked to spar with her, 
and his tone was eager. 

“Poor Cesare!” she sighed. “Did he glare?” 

“Like a Trojan.” 

“ Well, you can’t expect him to like you.” 

“You might say, ws.” 
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“Qh, no,” she said carelessly. ‘I was the first sinner, I own ; 
but I did try to apologise, and youdidn’t. You wounded his——” 

“Vanity,” put in Wilbraham with a laugh. “So be it. I 
shall have to bear the consequences as best I can.” 

Teresa was restless this evening. She got up again. 

“ There’s the ten-o’clock bell.” 

“ Does that mean that I’m to go?” he asked, rising in his turn. 

“Tt means that I am going.” 

“ And to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, settle with Sylvia,” she said impatiently. 

They filled two carriages, a big and a little one. Teresa was 
with Colonel Maxwell in the smaller, and he thought her pre- 
occupied when he thought about it, which was not often. It was 
true that she did not comment as freely as usual upon what they 
passed, though masses of lovely flowers were grouped round the 
Boat fountain, models sat about on the Trinita steps, a man in 
the piazza was binding together rough and ready brooms for his 
dust-cart out of a sort of golden ling, a line of scarlet German 
students lit up the gloomy Babuino, and out in the Popolo they 
came upon a blaze of sunshine, hot enough to warm the heart of 
the old obelisk. 

“ By Jove, when all’s said and done, it’s a fine world!” com- 
mented Colonel Maxwell suddenly, 

“A very tangled one,” threw back Teresa. “I wish you would 
tell me what to do with it ?” 

“I?” he laughed. ‘“That’s a largish order? You seem to be 
doing with yours tolerably well between you, just at present. 
A fortune and a wedding all in one winter. Wilbraham’s a very 
good chap,” he added, thinking she might require re-assurance. 
“He wants knowing, as I daresay you’ve found out, but he’s worth 
the trouble. And a happy marriage will give him just what he 
needs to rub off pounds of his mother’s spoiling.” 

Teresa hesitated. She was in a perplexed mood, and advice 
seemed the one thing to help her, as it sometimes seems until we 
have got it. 

“Do you think him clever?” she asked with apparent incon- 
sequence. 

“Don’t you?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, if you really ask me, I should put my opinion a bit 
stronger. Of course he’s no ass. He did a lot at college.” 

“Oh, those are often the stupidest men!” Teresa said sharply. 

“* Well, then, he’s stupid.” 

But from the look she turned on him he suddenly realised that 
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she was very much in earnest, and began to speak seriously, 
while the thought shot through his mind, “Great Scott! She’s 
ambitious for that poor little nonentity!” He said aloud, “ You 
know Sir Henry Thurstone by name? He told me last year he 
believed Wilbraham could do any thing he liked, and he doesn’t 
say that sort of thing freely. They’re all anxious he should go 
into Parliament, and I suppose he will when he’s married.” 

She kept her eyes fixed on him while he spoke, and while she 
slowly auswered— 

“Of course Sylvia—is not clever.” 

“Well, wives don’t have to be clever,” said Maxwell, trying to 
find something that would not sound brutal. 

“No.” 

“ And she’s awfully pretty. No doubt about that.” He went 
on hurriedly—“ See that wine-cart? A great picturesque blob of 
colour, isn’t it, with the horse hung all over with red tassels?” 

But Donna Teresa was silent. She turned away her head, and 
did not utter more than a few curt sentences until they all got out 
at the gate of Villa Madama. 

There Maxwell collected his enthusiasms, and forgot his con- 
versation ; Wilbraham was taciturn. Not Sylvia’s ignorance, but 
her incapability of understanding, weighed on him. She might 
easily have known nothing of Margaret of Austria, even, con- 
ceivedly, as little of Charles V.; it was far more depressing to 
perceive that when an idea of either was presented to her, she 
could not grasp it, for there was apparently no substance into 
which it could sink. In the frescoes and delicate plaster mouldings 
she saw no beauty, but was aware of damp on the walls, and the 
emptiness of the vast rooms, and wondered whether the white 
owl nailed against the door meant anything. Wilbraham found 
himself wincing when he heard her little fatuous remarks. 
Wincing. It had come to this. 

Villa Madama, unfinished, a mere beautiful shell, hangs, as every 
one knows, on the side of a wooded hill, above the Tiber, and 
facing the mountains, which on that day had put on their 
loveliest colours, and lay a dream of soft lilac amethyst against 
a yet softer sky. Here and there a whiter gleam marked Tivoli 
or the near villages, and stretching to the north couched the 
Leonessa, sheeted with snow. It was from the square melancholy 
garden behind the house that they looked at these things. 
Running down the hill before them were grey olives, dotted with 
olive presses, and close beneath the low wall stretched a great 
cistern, in which the frogs were croaking. The Villa, facing 
the east, is soon left by the sun, and the sadness of the garden 
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becomes accentuated. Tall withered campagna-like weeds have 
filled it, a great cipollino sarcophagus adds to the inexpressibly 
deserted impression ; even the pretty fountain at the back, where 
the hill water runs out between moss and ferns, and through a 
grey elephant’s head, is choked into melancholy. And at the far 
end, flanking an old garden gate, two immense stone figures, 
battered, grey, mutilated, but still curiously expressive, stand and 
look down upon the desolation which belongs to them, and them 
only, with an air of cynical mockery. Mrs. Maxwell turned her 
back on them. 

“TJ don’t think they’re nice,” she said in her soft determined 
voice. “Do you?” 

Teresa glanced up. 

“Why not?” she said. “They’ve a very good time of it there, 
look on, needn’t interfere, and needn’t feel.” 

“That’s what I complain of,” said Mrs. Maxwell reflectively. 
“It puts them in such an unfairly superior position. Here are 
we, torn by a dozen petty anxieties; I am sure I am, for I don’t 
in the least know where in Rome to get a decent hat. Now, 
my dear—just think, what would a hat seem to them?” 

Mrs. Brodrick laughed. Mrs. Maxwell talked on. 

“ Still, I’m not so sure. I don’t know that I should like never to 
be in the dance. And if they do get at all interested, existence 
must be so scrappy. There is Sylvia, pretty, and young, and in 
love. They’ve seen it all before, a hundred times—isn’t this the 
place for lovers to come ?—but don’t tell me that the poor grey 
old things wouldn’t be curious to know how it’s goingon. And it 
must be so seldom that they get their sequels. No,” she waved her 
hand to them, Roman fashion, shaking it rapidly, palm down- 
wards—* no, I’m not going to swallow your superior airs. You're 
dying of jealousy, you'd like to know about my hat, and Sylvia’s 
wedding. And you're not one bit superior. You're just like 
other men, pretending to be cynical, because you can’t get what 
you want, and I see through you. There!” Two minutes later 
she had hold of Teresa’s wrist and was strolling along a weedy 
path. “I want to speak to you,” she said. 

“What about ?” demanded the marchesa quickly. 

“Tm bored,” said Mrs. Maxwell with gloom. ‘“ Bored.” 

Teresa dropped into ease at once. 

“ Here?” 

“Here? Oh, no. It’s more serious, bigger. I’ve had too 
much Rome, too many stones, bricks, sarcophaguses, instructive 
people. Then I’m not thinking so much of myself as of Jem, 
Do you wish to see him buy up all the rubbish in the place ?” 
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“ Well, go!” said Teresa, laughing. 

“ And be as dull as ditchwater in some forlorn place? Thank 
you.” 

“What do you want, then?” 

Teresa knew Mary Maxwell of old, and felt sure that she was 
fully possessed with what she intended to do, although she did 
not often, as now, admit a personal motive. She was very 
attractive, and spoilt, and had really convinced herself that she 
made others her first consideration. 

“ Look at Sylvia,” she went on. “Sylvia is a girl who shows up 
better in the country than in these—these very learned places.” 


“ Never mind Sylvia,” said the young marchesa quietly. But 
she knew it was true. 


“ And Sicily is charming.” 

“ Are we to go to Sicily then ?” 

“ Peppina has told me a great deal about it,’ Mrs. Maxwell 
continued, unheeding, “and I know it will be the very place to 
suit you. Let us go while the almond blossom is out. Next 
month. There, there—it’s settled ; you'll all bless me.” 

Teresa ended by promising to consult her grandmother. But, 


in the restless fit which had come upon her, she owned that the 
idea was pleasant. 


CuaprTer XII. 


“ Wasn't [right? Wasn’t I right?” 

The question came of course from triumphant Mrs. Maxwell, 
the centre of a group standing on the steps of the Greek theatre 
at Taormina. They looked on one side, over the rose-red ruins, at 
Etna, sweeping magnificently upwards into snow, at his purple 
slopes, his classic shore, then, facing round, they headed a sea 
divinely full of light, and saw across it aerial mountain ridges 
faintly cut against the sky. 

“Oh, you were right,” said Wilbraham presently. “You 
deserve a splendid chorus in your honour, and this is the place 
in which to raise it.” 

“There’s a German down there already declaiming Shakespeare 
to his wife,” announced Teresa, running to look over the edge on 
tiptoe. 

Me So long as you give me the credit, I’ll let you off the chorus,” 
said Mrs. Maxwell, magnanimously ; “if it hadn’t been for Peppina 
I should never have stood out. She knows how to get round me,” 
she added with a sigh. 
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“Nina, on the contrary, hasn’t come willingly at all.” 

“She upset the oil just before starting yesterday,” said Sylvia 
hurriedly, “and that’s so unlucky! Wasn’t it unfortunate ?” 

“Very,” Wilbraham said drily. 

“Look,” interposed Teresa—“ look at that sheet of pink 
against the blue. That's almond blossom. Oh, I must have 
some!” 

When she went into her room at the Castello-a-mare before 
dinner, there lay bunches of the beautiful blossoms. She gave a 
ery of delight, and fell to sticking them about in all imaginable 
places. Nina, who came after her, explained that Wilbraham had 
brought them himself. 

“ Arms full,” she said, spreading out her own with a gay laugh. 

And Teresa was touched, thinking that it must have cost him 
something to turn himself into a maypole for her pleasure. He 
was improving. She decked Sylvia with several pink flowers 
before going in to dinner, for only a pleasant Hungarian doctor 
and his wife would be there besides themselves, and twisted some 
into her own dress. The sisters went in together. Wilbraham 
was standing alone at the end of the room. 

“Thank you for the almond blossom,” Teresa called out cheer- 
fully. “There you see the result.” 

And she made a little movement of her hand towards Sylvia, 
who stood like a charming woodland picture of Spring, all white 
and pink. But Wilbraham glanced coldly. 

“T sent them to you,” he said with a touch of reproach in his 
tone which made Teresa open her eyes. 

“Brought them, I hear,” she said teasingly. “It was heroic 
of you. How many ‘Buon giorno’s’ and ‘ Porto io’s’ had you 
to face? I didn’t believe I could so quickly have got tired of 
the words. As we came along I heard mothers urging tiny shy 
babies of two or three—‘ Vai, vai, di’ buon giorno, un soldo, 
signora!’ They are so pretty, too! And the creatures, perti- 
nacious as they are, bear no malice when one is cross; just laugh 
and make way for another troop.” 

“Walter says that one ought not to give to beggars,” Sylvia 
announced, 

“Ah! I shall, though, when a baby says ‘ Bon zorno!’” 

“Don’t make me out such a prig, Sylvia! ” 

He spoke almost roughly, and Teresa fired. 

“ You should be flattered at her remembering your commands!” 

“Was I rude? I beg your pardon,” said Wilbraham quickly. 

But had Mrs. Brodrick been in the room, she would have 
observed that he begged his pardon from Teresa. 
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If the first day carried with it a touch of uneasiness, those that 
followed swept by for some of them in a dream of enchantment. 

The Castello-a-mare, where they were, stands a little out of 
the town, perched on the very top of the road which zigzags up 
from the station, And the view! ‘There, ever-changing in 
colour, its blue and opal and tenderest green melting through each 
other or growing into dazzling brightness, lies the most classical 
of seas; far away behind a fine sweep of coast is Syracuse, a 
nearer promontory marks the first settlement of Greeks in 
Calypso’s lovely island; to your right, sweeps up the great 
volcano, with heart of fire and crest of snow, and all the fore- 
ground is broken and steep, with growth of almonds, and fennel, 
and tree-spurge. Sometimes the outlook is radiant beyond words; 
it is often so at sunrise, when Etna has flung off clouds, and 
his eternal snows flush rosy pink above the soft blue mists of the 
plain. Then everything is so light, so fresh, so sparkling, that 
it will make even a tired heart believe the old world and all its 
life is young again. But there are other times when storms rush 
madly forwards, and the sea grows grey, and the slopes of Etna 
are sullen purple, and wind and rain battle each other passionately 
on the heights of Taormina. You look with fear, and lo, the 
fierce southern rage is over, the clouds are gone, and, faint and 
lovely at first, presently out laughs the ethereal blue again. 

A sketching fever possessed Donna Teresa. The others, 
clambering up and down the dirty, narrow, stony lanes, would 
come upon her sitting alone and profoundly content before some 
arcaded window set in a wall, an orange-tree peeping from behind 
the dainty centre shaft, unbroken blue above. Or she might be 
found under Duca Stefano’s tower, peaceful now after, so says 
tradition, its strange and wicked cruelties, where, for a few soldi, 
you may rest undisturbed in a wilderness garden, and look through 
palms at a luminous sea, or at queer corners of houses with deep 
eaves and wooden balconies, where bright rags flutter, vines 
clamber, and women lean for gossip. High behind is a sweep of 
arid hill, rough with prickly pear, and catching the shadow of 
every passing cloud and the glory of the sun as it sinks behind 
Etna. 


And it was for these minutes that Wilbraham—as yet uncon- 
scious] y—lived. 

Then one day he came upon her in the Greek theatre. 

Little of the Greek is left, except here and there a white pillar, 
or a slab built into the wall, for where marble had shone the 
Romans have set their brickwork. But who can quarrel with 
brick which takes such glory of colour and offers such crannies 
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for tufted weeds, hanging in delicate masses of yellow, white, and 
green? Teresa had laid down her brushes, and with her chin 
resting on her hands was looking through a nobly-rounded arch 
at that view which is surely all but satisfying. White clouds 
wrapped Etna, but between them pierced an occasional white- 
ness which was not cloud, and, below, the purple slopes swept in 
great curves, taking strange greens and violets as they advanced. 
Only one building broke their line, the Dominican monastery, and 
that, with the mysterious gloom of fading day upon it, and the 
ground falling precipitously in front, did no more than add a 
suggestive human interest to the grandeur it shared. 

The spot always moved Teresa, but she liked to keep her 
emotions to herself; and as Wilbraham came towards her, she 
sprang to her feet, and began to gather two or three of the dwarf 
irises which starred the grass. 

“Are you going?” he said in a disappointed tone. ‘“ Have 
you finished painting so soon?” 

“T refuse to caricature, and so I haven’t begun,” she replied 
with a gay laugh. “ What have you done with Sylvia?” 

“Gone to tea.” 

“Qh, tea!”—she looked at her watch. ‘And what brought 
you here? Were you afraid I should be briganded between the 
Messina gate and the hotel?” 

“Not in the least. I should as soon expect you to have an 
encounter with the shade of Dionysios.” 

She began to stroll round the face of the grass slope which 
sweeps up to where the poorer people stood to see the plays. 

“Nina would not agree with you,” she said suddenly; “she 
throws out mysterious hints of bad characters in Sicily.” 

“T daresay. If one went into the interior and out of the beaten 
track, for instance. Here, where strangers are their best harvest, 
they wouldn’t be disposed to snipe them. Self-interest would go 
hand-in-hand with law and order, you see.” 

“ And that’s the best you’ll say?” 

“Oh, well,” he allowed carelessly, “I own they’re wretchedly 
poor and I shouldn’t like to live myself on a hunch of bread and 
a root of fennel. Won't you sit down?” 

She turned to answer, hesitated, finally dropped on the grass. 
A lighter, tenderer view lay before them here. For now the sea 
filled the openings between the brickwork, the many coloured sea 
along which Ulysses rowed, and there was the line of coast above 
which Polyphemus herded his flocks, and flung Cyclopean rocks 
at his tormentors. 

“T can’t,” she said unexpectedly. 
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“Can’t what?” 

“ Realise their misery with all this beauty around. It’s heart- 
less, hateful, but the one pushes out the other.” 

“Let it go,” he said, watching her changing face. 

“Tt must,” she smiled. “All the same I shall hush up my 
conscience in ways which will shock you. Look!” She drew 
from her pocket a handful of soldi. “I mean the children to have 
a real good time, in spite of you and Sylvia.” 

She tossed pennies into the air and caught them, without 
noticing that a sudden silence had fallen. 

Wilbraham had gone on day after day refusing to look before 
him, refusing to go beyond the events of the day. He was often 
irritated or provoked by Sylvia; but often, alas, he was happy, 
without asking himself why. Now, all of a sudden it flashed 
upon him that it was Teresa’s nearness, and the knowledge rushed 
with a wild, scarcely controllable, impulse, to strain her in hig 
arms. The self-control of all his years luckily came to his help, 
and the young marchesa, looking out at the lovely world before 
her, and thinking of nothing less than her companion, except as 
he touched Sylvia’s life, was quite unconscious of the struggle in 
the man’s heart. 

“We ought to go—I suppose,” she said reluctantly, without 
moving. 

Wilbraham was silent. Unseen by her, he was fingering a fold 
of her dress which lay on the grass close to him. Teresa laughed 
lightly the next minute. 

“It is a pity, isn’t it, that one never can enjoy an exquisite 
moment without thinking what has to be done in the next? At 
least I can’t.” 

“Why should one think?” he said. His voice sounded so 
queerly in his own ears that he half hoped, half feared, she must 
detect something. 

“No; as I say, it’s a pity, it’s stupid. I suppose it’s the penalty 
one has to pay for the drive of life.” 

“Tell me——” he began and suddenly stopped. She looked 
round, surprised. 

“Tell you what?” 

“No, I won’t say it.” 

She thought he might be going to ask something about Sylvia, 
and wondered how she could help him. 

“As we are here,” she said, “we may as well see the sunset.” 

For already there was a throb of pink in the clear western sky, 
pink, of which the almond blossom seemed the reflection. Teresa’s 
face was turned from him to watch it grow, and for a long time 
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neither spoke. It was a dangerous silence, had she but known it. 
At lust she drew a deep breath. 

“There must be a golden sea on the other side of Etna,” she 
said, “and I wish I was there. Don’t you?” 

“No. I’m content.” 

She laughed, and sprang up. 

“No? Well this ought to content one, certainly. But to 
punish you for not fretting after the unattainable, I am going 
back.” 

He followed silently, and they said very little as they went 
down the uneven street, past the Palazzo Corvaij, where slender 
columns support Gothic arches, and bands of black lava contrast 
with yellow stone; past the vast dark holes in which the people 
live and die and have shops and make merry, and so out of the 
little hillside town by the Messina gate. But just as they reached 
a great sumach-tree in a bend of the road, Teresa, who had been 
thinking, put an imprudent question— 

“ Do you really never want the unattainable ?” 

Wilbraham’s hands were clenched, his face turned away. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried, under his breath, “do I not!” 


Cuapter XIII. 


Mrs. Broprick was sitting under an awning on the broad terrace 
when Mrs. Maxwell stepped out of the window. She was never 
very comfortable at having Mary Maxwell alone. It seemed to 
her that her shrewd eyes saw too many things. But she put 
down her book and welcomed her. 

“They haven’t bestowed much of a shade upon you,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, glancing up. 

“T don’t take much. Age shrinks.” 

She moved her chair, smiling. 

“Don’t talk about age. It’s an unpleasant subject,” Mrs. 
Maxwell complained, dropping into a chair. ‘And as for you, 
you are younger than any of us. It’s only people of the same 
standing who would call you old. Don’t you know? Elderly 
people always talk about their contemporaries as ‘old Mr. 
Smith, ‘old Mr. Jones.’ It’s their way of pretending to be 
still young.” 

“ Well, I won’t pretend,” said Mrs. Brodrick. “ But I know 
the temptation so well, that I very often go away and read my 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. I was noticing to-day that my shadow looked 
old. That’s a great step.” 
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“Oh, granny, nonsense!” 

“ And, after all, it is always interesting to reach new experi- 
ences. For instance, I have just found out that one is less seldom 
disappointed, but sooner discouraged.” 

She was keeping the talk upon herself only because she was 
afraid of its drifting elsewhere; but Mrs. Maxwell had a 
purpose. 

“ Where is Sylvia?” she asked suddenly. 

“Tsn’t she picking irises in the garden behind me?” 

“T see. Where's Teresa?” 

“ Sketching.” 

“ And Mr. Wilbraham ?” 

“ Really, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Brodrick, with a touch of 
displeasure. ‘Probably with your husband.” 

“Oh, my husband! My husband is worshipping a silly forged 
Greek coin,” said Mrs. Maxwell irrepressibly. 

‘ach one seems to be having a solitary time of it.” 

“T wish you and Teresa were improving it by meditating on 
your imprudences. No, really I must speak. I get frightened 
for poor Sylvia. Don’t yousee? Those two are so unsuited!” 

“Really?” Mrs. Brodrick drew herself up. 

“Oh, you know it!” cried Mrs. Maxwell, in a transport of self- 
sacrifice. “I hate speaking so brutally, but one must do horrid 
things for those one cares for ; and I am sure, unless you interfere, 
there will be some awful dénoiment. He isn’t thinking about 
Sylvia.” 

“Mary!” 

“He isn’t. He is awaking to a much bigger emotion; and you 
know, as well as I do, that Sylvia, with all her prettiness, isn’t 
the girl to inspire a great passion. If it’s not Sylvia, who 
is it?” 

Mrs. Brodrick remained silent. Mary Maxwell came and knelt 
by her side, laying her head on her lap. 

“Granny, don’t be angry! You know you're frightened, and 
you know I care about you all. But you're dreadfully high- 
minded. Isn’t there anything you can do?” 

Mrs. Brodrick suddenly collapsed. 

“ Nothing,” she said miserably. ‘How can anyone move? It 
rests between him and Sylvia, and Sylvia, poor child, is absolutely 
—piteously content. She doesn’t see.” 

“ And never will!” thought Mrs. Maxwell. “ Heaven help us, 
for there must be some way out of this tangle, if one could only 
find it!” She said aloud, hesitatingly, “ Could Teresa speak to 
her?” 
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“Could she?” Mrs. Brodrick turned a pallid face, and 
Mrs. Maxwell shook her head. 

“True—impossible. Teresa must be kept out of it. Is 
there any hint that Sylvia would accept? Granny, you might 
try.” 

‘ As if I hadn’t tried—twenty times!” 

“ And she won’t take it?” 

“Tt isn’t that she won’t. She doesn’t realise that there can be 
anything I want to say.” 

Mary Maxwell already felt better for having extracted a 
confidence which proved her to be in the right. 

“Tt’s awful,” she said cheerfully. “All the same, I am sure it 
will come right. It’s curious how other people’s affairs do always 
settle themselves comfortably. I wish mine did. Really, I don’t 
know what to do about Peppina.” 

“Hasn’t she learnt the new way of doing your hair?” asked 
Mrs. Brodrick drily. 

“Oh, I hope so! -Is there anything wrong?” Mrs. Maxwell’s 
hands went up to her head in alarm. “No; it’s all right. That’s 
one of the things that makes me put up with Peppina—that I can 
always depend upon her not turning one out a fright. But in 
other ways she is dreadfully inattentive, and always wanting 
something for her relations, who really seem to be legion. She 
comes and looks miserable, and doesn’t take interest in anything, 
so that I am obliged to ask her what is the matter, and then one 
is sure to have to listen to the dismallest stories about her 
brothers or her sisters starving or something. I can’t bear that 
sort of thing, it gets on one’s nerves, so I try not to listen, and 
just give her something for them, and so it goes on. Ten lire 
to-day. You know, it’s very expensive. The only thing I can 
say is that it comes out of my charity purse, and I don’t miss it. 
But isn’t it tiresome?” 

Mrs. Brodrick looked at her watch and got up. 

“Why don’t you send away Peppina?” 

“TI couldn’t part with her. She can be very nice, and after 1 
have given her anything she always kisses my hand. She amuses 
me, too, particularly because she and Nina quarrel so extrava- 
gantly. Are you going? Then I shall read, or perhaps take a 
nap, for you have no idea how wretchedly I sleep. And don’t 
forget what I have just been saying.” 

Forget ! 

Sylvia had gathered a sheaf of great purple and white irises, 
stopped lazily to watch the lizards darting in and out of the sun- 
baked wall, and then gone in to write a letter. She had few 
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correspondents, but there was an old nurse who thought all the 
world of her, and was made happy by a sheet of unformed, 
straggling writing, and bare bones of fact, always supported by 
a dictionary, and unimpeded by stops. 

“It is very pleasant here” Sylvia wrote; “there are so many 
flowers We make expeditions ”"—sh decided against by help of 
the dictionary—“and the weather is beautiful Granny and 
Teresa are quite well I am very happy” She had reached so 
far when Wilbraham came in. She flung down her pen and 
jumped up joyfully. 

“Oh, Walter, where have you been? I was wondering so!” 

“ Down by the shore.” 

There was a set, hunted look on his face, as if he had not slept, 
which was true. He had extracted the key of a side door from 
the chambermaid, and had wandered for hours through the 
mystical southern night. 

“Oh, you promised to take me to the shore when you went.” 

“Did 1?” 

“Never mind. I will go next time,” said Sylvia happily. 
Whatever he did or did not do contented her. “I have been very 
busy.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes; picking flowers. They are all ready now for Teresa to 
put in when she comes. Have you seen her?” 

“No.” 

“She does wander so far by herself; I wonder she isn’t 
afraid. Shall we go and look for her? I have nearly finished, 
Walter. I have written all this to Dobbin. Look!” She held 
up the sprawly sheet for his admiration. “Haven't I been 
good ?” 

“You are always good,” he said remorsefully. And he glanced 
at her, thinking for the hundredth time how pretty she was, and 
wondering why everything she said should be so flatly ineffective. 
But he had something to tell her, and he dashed at it hurriedly— 

“Tm afraid, I’m very much afraid, that I shall have to go back 
to England.” 

“To England!” She looked at him incredulously. 

“Wanted there.” 

“ But not yet. You've had no letters to-day.” 

He cursed his want of premeditation. He had forgotten 
that every now and then Sylvia developed an odd practical 
shrewdness. 

“ Not to-day.” 

“ Not to-day, nor since we’ve been here.” 
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“T must go all the same,” he said, taking refuge in obstinacy. 
“T’ve been pleasuring too long.” 

Evidently and unusually she was puzzled. 

“But,” she said slowly, at last, “but—I don’t understand. 
You can’t go all in a minute. We have to see Syracuse and 
Palermo, and—a great many things. Indeed, Walter, you can’t! 
It wouldn’t be right. Why should you? I remember you told 
me you would not go home until you took me.” 

“Things change.” 

“What has changed ?” 

He looked at her, and thought bitterly how little she knew that 
she was pleading against herself—against his better self. The 
other half of him wanted to stay, swore it was folly to give up an 
hour of the only happiness which life still held, and all for a 
scruple. He was going to stick to Sylvia. That much stood firm 
amid the general earthquake. 

“Td better go,” he said doggedly. 

“Qh, no,” returned Sylvia decidedly ; “you mustn’t.” After a 
momentary pause she added, “ It would be so odd!” 

“Would it?” He flung hasty thought at what the others 
would say on the matter, and his leaving immediately looked so 
suspicious in his own eyes, that he felt as if it must proclaim his 
secret to the world. He forced a laugh, however. 

“ What’s odd in having business to see after ?” 

“Oh, but they all know you haven't.” 

Silence. 

“TI wish I knew what makes you want to go home,” said Sylvia 
wonderingly. “Ican’t think! Won’t you tell me?” 

Wilbraham moved unéasily. He could not lie to her, and the 
truth was impossible. He chose a middle course. 

“Tf you really dislike it so much, I'll stay. It shall make no 
difference,” he promised his conscience. 

“T was sure you would not go,” was all she said, and he was 
vaguely surprised, expecting delight and surprise in a gush, but 
thankful they were not lavished upon him. 

Through that day and the next, and the next, he kept iron 
hands on himself, close to Sylvia’s side. Teresa was too well 
pleased to see him there so much as to wonder why once or twice 
he avoided her—almost rudely. She went on her way light- 
heartedly, and began to sing when she was alone. She painted 
here, there, everywhere, the women carrying their empty pitchers 
to the fountain lengthways on their heads, or coming back up- 
right, supple, with the heavy weight poised securely; the old 


people hurrying with their chairs to a little homely church, sunk 
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in a narrow street; the Catania Gate, with its long flight of outer 
steps, and its odd, crooked arches; walls blistered by sun, and 
overhung by grey-green prickly pear and red shoots of pome- 
granate ; Gothic arches, rose windows ; sunrise and sunset ; glory of 
noonday; flash of falling rain, and sullen overshadowing of 
thunder-cloud. The little city, hanging on its hillside, had for 
her a charm which never wearied. 

The only one who seemed restless and dissatisfied was Nina. 
Teresa began to be sorry that she had brought her, though she 
had imagined it would make travelling easier for her grandmother. 
But the little Viterbo woman frankly hated the place, and Italians 
of her class sre too much like children to attempt to disguise their 
feelings. Then she had spilt oil on the day of their departure, 
and only the Madonna knew what disasters that might not bring! 
There- was a bottle of wine close by, and why should not that have 
been knocked over instead, when such an upset would have en- 
sured good luck? For want of other listeners, she talked of this 
to Peppina, and watched the girl’s face as she spoke. Peppina 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Eh, who knows?” she answered carelessly. ‘For that you 
have to take your chance with the rest.” 

Peppina had learnt from Cesare to mock at omens which came 
to others, but she could not help being still terrified when she 
encountered them herself. 

“That is news!” retorted Nina scornfully. ‘If it was not for 
the chance it would be easy.” 

“ You or another. There are enough of you! One, two, three, 
four, five,” the girl counted on her fingers. “ Five chances. Try 
the cards if you want to know which.” 

“Who it comes from, rather,” said the other with signifi- 
cance. 

Peppina darted a look from under her long eyelashes, and her 
voice slightly shook. 

“ Will they tell you that? I do not believe it.” 

“Will they? Altro! One as much as the other,” said Nina, 
enjoying her uneasiness. “And I say an apoplexy upon whoever 
itis! An apoplexy!” 

“Be quiet!” cried Peppina angrily, a spasm crossing her face, 
and her hand almost unconsciously signing against the evil eye; 
“be quiet with your jay’s voice, when my signora is trying to 
sleep above. Who talks of apoplexies ?” 

Nina was too well pleased with the effect she had produced to 
be affronted. 

“Ts she ill then ?” 
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“Her head aches. It wauts to be amused.” 

Peppina was uncomfortably aware that she had said too much 
once more. She yawned intentionally, flinging her arms over her 
head. ‘ Diamine, I could sleep myself,” she added drowsily, but 
looking at Nina through half-closed lids. 

“Well, sleep—sleep if you will. There is nothing to be done— 
not so much as a ricotta making in this nest of owls,” said Nina, 
waving Taormina away from her with disdain. ‘ You will wake 
in time to see Cesare.” 

“Cesare!” Peppina started up as if struck with a whip. 
“What do you say !” 

“Did you not know he was here? Then I am wiser than you, 
for once. He should have been to see you before—a pretty girl 
like you! But there—those men!” Nina shook her head 
sympathetically. “There is the Cianchetti.” 

“Hold your tongue! If he is here, he will come, beyond a 
doubt!” cried the girl, eyeing her furiously, and panting to 
acknowledge that she had passed an hour with her lover the 
evening before. ‘The Cianchetti! A creature!” 

“A creature, as you say, but then she is pretty. To be here 
and not tell you!” 

Nina held up her hands, perfectly aware of what was struggling 
in Peppina’s breast, and amused at her easy victory. 

“T tell you he will come!” exclaimed the girl breathlessly. 

“We shall see.” 

Nina nodded many times, and there was a short pause, in which 
Peppina’s fear grew stronger than her vanity. 

“ How do you know he is here?” 

“Eh-h-h-h-h! One has eyes,” answered Nina carelessly. 
“Why does he come ?” 

“ Who knows ?” said the girl, wary again. 

“What it is to have money for travelling!” exclaimed Nina, 
who was sure that Peppina had somehow got the money from 
Mrs. Maxwell. “It is wine he must have upset, not oil like 
me.” 

“Do you still think of it?” said Peppina, anxious to turn the 
conversation. 

“T shall sort the cards to-night, and try to find out who the 
ill-luck comes from. Whoever it is, an apoplexy on him!” cried 
Nina vengefully. 








Literature in Captivity. 


ALTHOUGH we may be inclined to admit that stone walls do not 
a prison make, nor iron bars a cage, we may still doubt whether 
they make a commodious or enviable study. There are certain 
conventional frames in which we like to picture our authors, and 
a four-square dungeon is not one of these. “It makes such a 
difference where you read,” says Whitman somewhere (and Lamb 
before him) with some force. Surely it should make quite as 
great a difference where you write. But both of these proposi- 
tions admit of so many exceptions that one hardly knows whether 
to call the exception the rule and the rule the exception, or to 
leave the statement as it stands. “You may put my body in 
prison,” said Epictetus, “but my mind not even Zeus can over- 
power.” It takes more than bodily confinement to curb the 
freedom of the imagination ; and often from the most depressing 
surroundings has come a work over which the shades of the prison- 
house have failed to cast even a temporary gloom. 


“Virgil, though cherished in courts, 
Relates but a splenetic tale: 
Cervantes revels and sports, 
Although he writ in a jail.” 


The tradition that Farquhar’s verses enshrine is fast going the 
way of all traditions. That Cervantes was imprisoned in a cellar 
in Argamasilla, La Mancha, is perfectly true. The cellar remains 
to this day and draws Cervantist pilgrims to itself as to a little 
Mecca, but that worthy’s last biographer will not allow us any 
longer to cherish the belief that ‘Don Quixote’ was actually 
written there. Yet, even as he destroys the legend that still 
clings to that underground cell, he admits that in that place the 
idea of the book was first conceived; so the story is not so far 
wrong after all. Sheridan declared his comedy finished before he 
had written a single scene, and we may still in a manner of 
speaking hold that ‘Don Quixote’ was at least partially written 
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in the cellar, although in his retreat the author may have been 
denied the use of pen and ink. 

So far as absolute quiet, solitude, continued leisure, and freedom 
from interruption are concerned, a prison undoubtedly approaches 
the perfect residence for an industrious writer, and so long as the 
confinement is not physically painful or distressing there is much 
to be said for it. Many great writers and artists have practically 
imprisoned themselves when engaged on great undertakings. 
Michael Angelo used to cut himself off from the world when he 
was evolving some specially high conception, and justified his 
seclusion by declaring that Art was ajealous mistress, requiring the 
whole and entire man. Harrington, of the‘ Oceana,’ Descartes, and 
even Macaulay, similarly immured themselves from interruption. 
Victor Hugo, working at ‘ Notre Dame,’ writing against time to 
appease the ire of his publisher, carried the idea to the verge of 
absurdity. He procured a “ great gray knitted woollen wrapper ” 
that shrouded him from head to foot, and then locked up his 
clothes so that he might not yield to the temptation to go out 
For five months he maintained this voluntary incarceration. 


“In truth the prison into which we doom 
Ourselves no prison is.” 


The monastic enthusiasts to whom we owe so many treasures of 
art and literature endured hardships of application and confine- 
ment compared to which Hugo’s experience appears but moment- 
ary. Their cloistral separation was lifelong, but that gave them 
only the more leisure for their work. They could enjoy to the 
full that love of solitude which is said to be natural to men of 
genius. They might command either the “imperfect” solitude 
or the “‘sympathetic.” They always had plenty of time for 
meditation before composition, and in the engrossment of their 
chosen occupations they never thought of fretting “at their con- 
vent’s narrow room.” 

The essence of imprisonment, however, lies in its involuntari- 
hess, and in an unwilling prisoner one does not expect to find a 
hermit-like contentment with his cell; nevertheless, the flow of 
thought that solitude encourages and the necessity for beguiling 
tedious days have been the means of producing books without 
number, some of them, it is true, mere monuments of industry, 
but others showing in a striking degree how independent the 
mind can sometimes be of the shell it inhabits. The same reason 
that induces one captive to scratch his name on his dungeon wall 
leads another to relieve his strained feelings by composition, a 
common melancholy interest thus attaching itself to the half- 
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effaced inscriptions in the Beauchamp Tower and to the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ There are few of our old gaols but can 
furnish examples of prison literature. Imprisonment in the 
Tower of London too often meant “ close” confinement, the terms 
of which forbade the use of writing materials, but this was 
not always the case. Raleigh was free enough to write his 
‘History of the World’ during his long sojourn there, and had 
sufficient liberty of intercourse with the outside world to get 
other choice pens to help him in his work. The course of nearly 
thirteen years’ imprisonment did not break his spirit—witness 
the events that fill the space between his release and his execu- 
tion—but the dead sense of separation from the world gave a 
melancholy resignation to his style when he thought of his book 
going into that outer air from which he had been so long 
debarred : “The general acceptance can yield me no other profit 
at this time than doth a fair sunshine day to a seaman after 
shipwreck; and the contrary no other harm than an outrageous 
tempest after the port attained.” There is a story, though gene- 
rally discredited, that in 1386 Chaucer suffered imprisonment in 
the Tower for participation in the perturbed political events of 
the time, and that there he consoled himself by writing ‘The 
Testament of Love,’ in some sort of imitation of the ‘ Cunsolations 
of Philosophy,’ which Boéthius had written to ease his own 
captivity. In the Tower also, during the imprisonment with 
which Charles I. rewarded his patriotism, Sir John Eliot 
wrote a treatise on the Monarchy of Man; and half a century 
later, William Penn, for street-preaching, was confined to the 
same stronghold, and there wrote his ‘ No Cross, No Crown.’ The 
Duke of Orleans, taken prisoner at Agincourt, amused himself in 
his durance by writing poetry, and almost at the same time 
another distinguished foreigner—for the Scots were foreigners 
then—James, afterwards James I. of Scotland, was beguiling his 
solitude with song in another English fortress. Intercepted 
on his way to France while still a boy, he was imprisoned in 
Windsor Castle for many years. One morning he was bewailing 
his loss of liberty :— 
“ Bewailifg in my chamber thus alone, 
Despaired of all joy and remedy ”— 

when through a window in his tower he saw the Lady Joan 
Beaufort walking in the prison garden— 


“The fairest and the freshest younge flower 
That e’er I saw.” 


With this lady he promptly fell in love, and recorded the 
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progress of his passion in a poem called ‘The King’s Quhair,’ 
much oftener prated of than read. It is refreshing to remember, 
while dealing with a subject so gloomy as prisons, that James 
gained both his liberty and his love, though a sadder fate than 
anything he had experienced at English hands awaited him in his 
native land. Windsor Castle was also the unsought abode of Sir 
Robert Howard in 1657, and he, too, passed his time largely in 
composition. Unfortunately his prison windows gave glimpses 
of no Court ladies. He wrote without a flame, and naturally his 
poems have neither savour nor salt. 

A little earlier another Royalist knight and poet was languish- 
ing in a parliamentary prison. In 1641 William Davenant, 
Shakespeare’s godson, was accused of being party to a plot to 
bring the army to London fur the King’s protection, and to sap 
its adhesion to the Parliament. Sir John Suckling, another poet, 
was mixed up in this affair. (Poets were allowed to be politicians 
in those days, though it must be confessed they gained but little 
glory in that doubtful field.) Duavenant fled. He was stopped at 
Feversham and sent back to London, but was liberated on bail. 
Again he tried to get away and again he was arrested in Kent; 
subsequently, however, he contrived to evade his captors and 
joined the Queen in France. He served in several campaigns, 
received the honour of knighthood for services at the siege of 
Gloucester, and on the fall of the King retired again to France. 
But Charles’s restless consort had another mission for him. He 
was appointed to conduct an expedition of French emigrants to 
Virginia. Their vessel started, but scarcely had she left the 
shores of Normandy when she fell into the hands of an English 
ship in the service of the Parliament. Davenant, as a known 
adherent of the Stuarts who had slipped through the fingers of 
the authorities once already, was safely lodged in Cowes Castle, 
and seems to have been in danger of his life. 

He was not very much affected by his fears but set himself at 
once to take advantage of his unexpected leisure. During his 
stay in France he had finished the first two books of an heroic 
poem ; he now proceeded with the composition of a third. When 
he was halfway through his task he wrote: “Tis high time to 
strike sail and cast anchor, though I have run but half my 
course, when at the helm I am threatened with death; who, 
though he can visit me but once, seems troublesome; and even 
in the innocent may beget such a gravity as diverts the music of 
verse.” It will be noticed that his recent brief naval experience 
had been enough to give a salt-water flavour to his metaphors, 
But he was not in a mood to get on with ‘Gondibert.’ Theo- 
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philus Cibber mentions a letter from Davenant in Cowes Castle 
to Hobbes in which the poet gives his friend some particulars of 
the progress he is making with his third book, and offers some 
criticism on the heroic style of poetry. “But why,” says he, 
“should I trouble you or myself with these thoughts when I am 
pretty certain I shall be hanged next week?” Clearly these 
were not the conditions for comfortable composition, even in the 
heroic vein. Things grew worse before they became better. In 
1651 he was removed to the Tower, an ominous change; but the 
next time we see him he is at large once more, owing his liberty 
undoubtedly to the intervention of someone with influence in 
Parliamentary quarters, probably—for there seems no reason in 
this case to cast discredit on the long-established story “ related 
to Richardson (the painter) upon the authority of Pope, who 
received it from Betterton, the protégé of Davenant”’—probably 
to the good offices of Milton. We are so accustomed to surrender, 
with as much resignation as we may, long-cherished anecdotes and 
traditional history that we feel we owe a debt of gratitude to 
some person or persons unknown for that we have not been 
shaken in the pleasing belief that the Laureate of the Martyr 
King owed his life on this occasion to the Latin Secretary of the 
greatest of that monarch’s foes. It makes the story completer 
and adds to it an air of poetical justice to learn that at the 
Restoration Sir William had an opportunity of repaying this 
kindness, and that it was largely due to his intercession that 
Milton escaped the spite of the exultant courtiers. 

In the revolutionary changes of the middle of the 17th century, 
when a paper war went on side by side with the more deadly 
struggle, the prisons were much in request, filled alternately 
with partisans of either side who, when they had the chance, 
continued their wranglings and protestations even in confinement. 
Men were very much in earnest then, and a matter of a few feet 
of masonry and certain barred approaches made but little differ- 
ence to the enthusiast of liberty. Of this fervid type there is 
no better ex.mple than the Puritan Prynne. An Oxford graduate 
and a barrister he was no vulgar and illiterate libeller, as too 
often he is carelessly considered, but the vices of his time served 
from an early age to inflame his mind to a pitch of indignation 
that made his pen one of the most voluminous that writer ever 
held, and induced Butler to address him as “Thou perpetual 
Scribe, Pharisee, and Hypocrite, born to the destruction of paper 
and most unchristian effusion of ink: thou Egyptian taskmaster 
of the press and unmerciful destroyer of goose quills.” It was 
inevitable that sooner or later he should come into conflict with 
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the authorities, and the publication of his ‘Histrio-Mastix’ provided 
a convenient excuse. In this book, which had been some years 
in maturing, he denounced stage plays with great vehemence, but 
above all did the idea of female actors irritate him, and upon 
them he was specially severe. It so happened that a little before 
the publication of this onslaught a masque had been performed 
at Court in which Queen Henrietta Maria had borne a part, and 
it was decided to torture Prynne’s references into an attack upon 
Her Majesty. The poor man was brought before the Star 
Chamber, and after a year’s delay, passed of course in prison, 
there was pronounced upon him one of the most flagitious 
sentences ever decreed even by that vile Court. He was doomed 
to imprisonment for life, fined five thousand pounds, twice 
pilloried ; his book was burned by the common hangman, he was 
expelled from his University, degraded from the Bar, and deprived 
of his ears. The Court intended his to be an exemplary sentence, 
and they were not disposed to undue leniency. 

Soon after the trial Noy, the Attorney-General, who had con- 
ducted the prosecution, died, and from the Fleet Prison Prynne 
issued a tract entitled “A Divine Tragedy lately acted, or a 
Collection of Sundry Memorable Examples of God’s Judgment 
upon Sabbath-Breakers,” Noy figuring as one of the horrible 
examples. Nor was this the only work to which he turned his 
abundant leisure. All kinds of subjects engaged his thought, 
especially—as befitted one who considered himself in great 
measure Laud’s peculiar victim—the questions of Episcopacy 
and the Book of Sports; pamphlets streamed from the prison 
with great regularity until at last one more than usually violent 
goaded his captors into bringing him for the second time before 
the dread Chamber. Again he was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life and fined, and again their barbarity would have spent itself 
upon his ears, had nature in the meanwhile supplied the deficiency 
themselves had created. As it was they commanded that the 
hangman should eradicate whatever slight “ parings” of ear had 
escaped his knife in 1634, and further that the contumacious 
pamphleteer should be branded on the cheek with the letters 
8. L. (Seditious Libeller). As he went back to his cell Prynne 
turned a couplet in which the burnt letters were made to stand for 
Stigmata Laudis. What a spirit the man had! What could 
they do with a man like that? The only way to keep him silent 
was to forbid the use of pen and ink—which was done. He was also 
shifted to Carnarvon Castle, and later into Jersey, where a liberal 
governor mitigated his penalty and allowed him once again to 
wield his beloved quill, but not on controversial or theological 
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matters. Thas excluded from his legitimate sphere, yet perfectly 
unable to resist the writing spirit that possessed him, he turned 
his attention to rhyme; the prison and the meditations of his 
own restless brain supplied him with materials, and his unexam- 
pled industry did the rest. Although after his release Prynne 
attacked Laud with great, if not unnatural, bitterness, he kept 
a kindly recollection of Mount Orgueil Castle, and when its genial 
governor, Sir Philip Carteret, was indicted as a malignant, he 
was successfully defended by his old prisoner. 

Prynne seems to have been a true irreconcilable, for just after 
Pride’s Purge he was again imprisoned, this time for his opposi- 
tion to the Independents. During his brief captivity at this time 
he contrived to print a condemnation of the proposed trial of the 
King and a statement of his own case and that of his fellow- 
prisoners. Finally, in 1650, it was found necessary to incar- 
cerate him once more. He was offered his liberty if he would 
promise to do nothing against the Government, but he refused, 
and was not released until 1653. Prisons and pamphlets sum 
up his life. He wrote nearly two hundred works—a sheet, says 
Wood, for every day of his life. At the Restoration he resumed 
his acquaintance with the Tower, for, surely in a mischievous 
mood, Charles II. made him Keeper of the Records at a salary 
of £500 a year. 

The Fleet Prison, which harboured Prynne for so long, has 
seen a melancholy succession of writers within its walls. Lord 
Surrey was there twice, once for an offence so unpoetical as 
juvenile swashbuckling in the streets at night and breaking 
windows with bolts from a cross-bow. Nash, for umbrage taken 
at his ‘Isle of Dogs,’ was there also for a short space; and Donne 
also, most extraordinary of Elizabethans, for a clandestine mar- 
riage with the daughter of Sir George More, Lieutenant of the 
Tower. His friends and fellow-poets, Christopher and Samuel 
Brooke, who had been concerned in the consummation of this 
love-match, were imprisoned with him so that they might 
meditate together on the infamy of their proceedings. Sir 
Richard Baker, less fortunate, was an inmate for twenty years, 
and there compiled his ‘Chronicles of the Kings of England’; 
thither too was sent Lilburne —“free-born Juohn”—and many 
another vigorous pamphleteer of the Stuart tyranny. Howell 
was there for some time, and wrote a good deal in the prison ; 
and in the Fleet for seven dreary years did the brilliant Wycher- 
ley suffer foul eclipse, while his works retained their popularity, 
and went better clad than their author. From his retreat he was 
extricated by the bounty of James II., who took pity on the un- 
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fortunate dramatist, once so flattered and so gay, paid his debts 
and pensioned him. The still more wretched Savage availed 
himself of the hospitality of this limbo of debtors, this dingy 
Alsatia, where the reckless and the unlucky were able to live in 
some sort of security, and set their creditors at defiance. Johnson 
and others used to send him a guinea every Monday, but, incor- 
rigible vagabond that he was, he usually spent it before Tuesday 
dawned and trusted to chance for the rest of the week—a type 
unhappily of a numerous race of men rendered callous by miseries 
and degradations, relieved by the evil debtor-prison system from 
any greater responsibility than was involved in maintaining a 
hand-to-mouth existence, and kept in dissolute idleness until 
inactivity and hopelessness had sapped the foundations of what- 
ever manhood they once possessed. Savage, at a later period, was 
confined in Newgate and enjoyed himself there more than he had 
done fora lung time. He was well treated by the keeper of the 
prison ; he had a room to himself and could pursue his studies 
without interruption. In one of his letters from Newgate he 
expresses his thankfulness that though his person was confined, 
his mind could “ expatiate on ample and useful subjects with all 
the freedom imaginable.” He continues : “Iam now more conver- 
sant withthe Nine than ever, and if, instead of a Newgate bird, 
I may be allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you, sir, I 
sing very freely in my cage; sometimes indeed in the plaintive 
notes of the nightingale; but at others, in the cheerful strains 
of the lark.” Six months later he died in prison. 

Modern times have tempered the horrors of the political 
dungeon, and to the dens which were held fit for Eliot and 
Prynne no greater contrast could be afforded than by the room 
that Leigh Huat occupied in Horsemonger Lane Gaol in 1813- 
1815. Hunt was not altogether a stranger to prison life, for his 
father had been a guest of the King’s Bench during Leigh’s 
infancy ; but this time he was a martyr, not a debtor’s child. 


“. . . for shewing truth to flattered state 
Kind Hunt was shut in prison.” 


For an article in the Examiner of 12th March, 1812, commenting 
on the conduct of the Prince Regent, and referring to him as an 
Adonis of fifty, Hunt was sentenced, with his brother John, toa 
fine of £500 and two years’ imprisonment. A promise to refrain 
from further concern with the Prince might have spared them 
both their money and their liberty, but no such word was given 
by either of them. They had the courage of their opinions; they 
were both young and enthusiastic; and, besides, prisons were not 
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what they had been. This is what Leigh Hunt proceeded to do 
with his quarters in the Surrey gaol— 


“TI papered the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling coloured 
with clouds and sky; the barred windows I screened with Venetian 
blinds; and when my bookcases were set up with my busts, and flowers 
and a pianoforte made their appearance, perhaps there was not a 
handsomer room on that side the water. I took a pleasure, when a 
stranger knocked at the door, to see him come in and stare about him. 
The surprise on issuing from the Borough and passing through the 
avenues of a jail was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there was no 
other such room except in a fairy tale.” 


The little yard outside he transformed into a garden planted with 
flowers and young trees. His visitors all allowed his flowers to 
be perfect, and Tom Moore, who called on the caged bard with 
Lord Byron, declared that he had never seen such heartsease. 
This was playing at prisons with a vengeance! What has a 
prisoner to do with heartsease? Hunt must often have placed a 
thoughtful hand upon his neck and thanked his stars that it was 
the first gentleman in Europe he had called names, and not a 
Tudor or a Stuart. Shelley, in his beautiful scorn of tyranny, 
wanted to get up a subscription for Hunt, and, ignorant of the 
actual facts, pictured him pining in a dungeon “ far from all that 
can make life desired,” but Keats was nearer the truth when he 
spoke of the consolations that made captivity almost sweet— 


“Think you he nought but prison walls did see, 
Till, so unwilling, thou unturned’st the key ? 
Ah, no! far happier, nobler was his fate! 
In Spenser’s halls he strayed, and bowers fair, 
Culling enchanted flowers; and he flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air: 
To regions of his own his genius true 
Took happy flights.” 


In his garden in fine weather, in his room at other times, Hunt 
wrote assiduously. He continued to edit the Examiner. In more 
original and important composition some of his best work was 
done in the prison. Here was written the greater part of the 
‘Story of Rimini,’ and here, too, appropriately enough, ‘The 
Descent of Liberty,’ partly, as the author said, “ to indulge the 
imagination of one who could realise no sights for himself.” 
Some of the verses given to Liberty in this poem have, according 
to Mr. Monkhouse, more of the true lyrical note, and are of a 
higher strain of fancy than Hunt ever attained again. This 
brings us back to the question we started with, and the evidence 
in Hunt’s case goes to prove that the opportunity of mental 
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concentration and the absence of all distracting influence more 
than balance the lack of freedom. “Sir Fretful” Cumberland 
wrote ‘The West Indian’ in a bare room which commanded no 
better prospect than an Irish peat-stack. Goldsmith, when more 
than usually pressed for time and money, used to write in a room 
practically unfurnished, and so avoided distraction. On the other 
hand, we have seen it stated that a large part of the ‘Life and 
Death of Jason’ was written while William Morris was journeying 
backwards and forwards in the chastened Inferno of the Under- 
ground Railway; but this is balanced by the cell that Demos- 
thenes had built underground, wherein the philosopher used 
sometimes to continue for two or three months at a time im- 
mersed in study. This was a good deal worse than Hunt’s easy 
martyrdom, and, to tell the truth, that comfortable patriot seems 
to have seen the ludicrous side of his situation, for we are told 
that when he went into the large prison-yard for exercise he 
would dress himself as if for a long walk, put on his gloves, select 
a book, and tell his wife (who shared his captivity) not to wait 
dinner if he should be late in returning! 

Silvio Pellico—another poet patriot—had no such pleasant tale 
to tell in ‘ My Prisons,’ nor were Bunyan’s works—those crown- 
ing examples of prison literature, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘The Holy War,’ and ‘Grace Abounding ’—composed in these 
surroundings of playful luxury. His twelve years in Bedford 
Gaol may have given him hints for the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, but few for the House Beautiful. Here, in the intervals 
of his occupation of tagging laces, amid the gloom and squalor 
of a provincial prison, and with a reference library consisting of 
the Bible and the ‘Book of Martyrs,’ Bunyan wove the unfading 
allegories which have entered into the very spirit and nature of 
Christian England. 

The Marshalsea Prison is, perhaps, generally associated in our 
minds with visions of the airy and genial Micawber, of Mr. Dorrit, 
the Father of the Marshalsea, of John Dickens, too, coming to 
actual personages, and the little Charles. But writers other than 
the embryo novelist have experienced the repose of the old prison. 
There, probably, was written that pathetically curious letter of 
Massinger, Field, and Daborne, begging for an advance of five 
pounds from old Henslowe. The old dramatists were, as a rule, 
tolerably familiar with the inside of a prison, either, as with 
Jonson, Chapman, Marston, and Nash, for allusions unpalatable 
to thin-skinned Jacks-in-office, or for the more ordinary reason of 
debt. The literary reputation in this respect was long maintained. 
Poor Kit Smart was in the King’s Bench for debt, and died insane 
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within its rules. William Crome there wrote the ‘ Adventures of 
Dr. Syntax,’ and Smollett the ‘Adventures of Sir Lancelot 
Greaves.’ It was not debt that brought Smollett into the King’s 
Bench, but outspoken criticism on the professicnal conduct of 
an admiral. Smollett had just translated ‘Don Quixote,’ and his 
enforced retirement for three months no doubt suggested to him 
that he, also in confinement, should produce a kind of English 
eighteenth century Quixote, but the result goes to show that a 
prison study did not suit his genius. Selden spent some time in 
the Marshalsea (as well as in the Tower), and steadily pursued 
his studies and research. It did not make much difference to him 
where he wrote, for the imperturbuble jurist went on as though 
nothing unusual had happened, and in prison wrote a treatise on 
succession to property among the Jews ! 

George Wither seems to have been at home in several of the 
Metropolitan gaols. He tried the Tower, the Marshalsea, and 
Newgate, which is certainly a liberal allowance, even for a seven- 
teenth century poet. He began with the Marshalsea, to which 
he was consigned, when only twenty-five, for his ‘ Abuses Stript 
and Whipt,’ a satire whose objectionable application cannot now 
be traced, but which evidently found a weak spot in someone’s 
armour. Wither improved the occasion by writing in prison 
‘The Shepherd’s Hunting’ (1615) and probably also ‘ Fidelia.’ 
For a satire imprisoned, by a satire—his ‘ Satire to the King ’—he 
is said to have procured his freedom. His acquaintance with 
Newgate was like to prove more serious. During the Civil War 
he had made himself busy on the side of the Parliament in spite 
of his Royalist upbringing, and naturally at the Restoration he 
was an object of displeasure to the party then uppermost. His 
pamphlet ‘ Vox Vulgi’ was an excuse for lodging him in custody, 
and things would have gone hard with him had it not been for the 
action of Sir John Denham, another instance of poet saving poet’s 
life, deserving to be put to the credit of a race generally regarded 
as given up to jealousy and spleen. Yet, if history lies not, 
Denham’s plea did not exclude an attempt to score off the other 
poet, for he begged Charles not to hang him, because so long as 
Wither lived, he (Denham) could not be called the worst poet in 
England. 

Not many years later Newgate had a still more remark- 
able visitant in the person of unabashed Defoe, who first in 1703 
found that the way of the politician under Good Queen Anne was 
hard. He lost his liberty through the abuse of a figure of speech, 
“that dangerous figure, irony.” In a pamphlet entitled “The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” he had adopted the tone of a 
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violent High Churchman, bluntly advocating the extermination of 
Dissent in the language of bigotry run mad. At first the High 
Church party were inclined to welcome the anonymous pam- 
phleteer as an ally, and the Dissenters felt nervous ; but it soon 
became apparent that the whole thing was a caricature and had 
been written solely to throw ridicule on the High-Fliers. Naturally 
they failed to see the humour of the incident, and being in power 
they offered a reward for the arrest of Defoe, who had modestly 
retired before his sudden prominence. His printer and publisher 
being taken, to prevent injustice to others the author surrendered, 
and was duly found guilty of a seditious libel, and sentenced to a 
fine of two hundred marks, three exposures in the pillory, and 
imprisonment during her Majesty’s pleasure. Between surrender 
and conviction there issued from his prison another tract on 
Toleration, and a little later he composed a ‘ Hymn to the Pillory,’ 
which was printed and eagerly purchased by the crowds that 
watched him doing his penance. His audacity might easily have 
drawn upon him the brutality of street ruffians instigated by his 
enemies, but his friends in the populace formed guard round him 
and the worst missiles that reached him were bunches of flowers, 
After his public appearances Defoe returned to Newgate and 
set his pen in motion, finding plenty to do in the turn that 
affairs were taking. ‘A Challenge of Peace addressed to the 
whole Nation,’ attacking the Church party, and several other 
pamphlets on kindred subjects, were the offspring of this leisure 
gained by involuntary absence from the brick and pantile business. 
He also wrote, while still in Newgate, an account of the great 
storm of November 1703, full of circumstantial and thrilling 
details, probably an early instance of imaginative journalism, 
But in addition to these trifling undertakings he boldly set about 
the establishment of a newspaper, to be issued twice a week, 
written entirely by himself. He called it ‘A Review of the 
Affairs of France, a title less restrictive than appears at first 
sight, for, as he insisted subsequently, “the affairs of France are 
the affairs of Europe.” The first number of the ‘ Review’ was dated 
from Newgate, 19th February, 1704; the authcr was released 
about six months later and the ‘ Review’ went on its way with a 
vigorous circulation, surely one of the most extraordinary, if not 
most valuable or durable, examples in the whole realm of prison- 
born literature. Besides the works that Defoe actually penned in 
prison, is it too much to suspect that the opportunities he had of 
conversing and mixing with the varied crew to whom Newgate 
then gave shelter provided him with infinite studies of the 
rascality and villainy that loom so largely in his novels? Defoe 
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was not hyper-sensitive. His imprisonment was not likely to 
make him melancholy. He had no reason to be ashamed of his 
offence, and he was not the one to let slip the choice lessons in 
human nature that Newgate was capable of teaching. 

Recent political prisoners have few of the discomforts of their 
forerunners. The period of their incarceration is rendered com- 
paratively painless and perhaps more evenly monotonous. And 
they, too, have seized the solace of writing as a refuge from ennui. 
Mr. Stead declares that the time he spent in prison was the only 
time he ever had for quiet undisturbed work. In the same 
seclusion Edmund Yates found time to write his ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
and, more recently still, Mr. William O’Brien his first novel, 
‘When we were boys.’ In the life of a busy journalist an 
interval of absolute rest and quiet must be an experience anything 
but unpleasant. He measures time no longer by minutes, but by 
days, a far more natural method. If he writes, he writes not in 
competition with time, but upon reflection. His thoughts have 
leisure for orderly arrangement; and, better still, he is not 
obliged to write at all. He can say with the drunken doctor in 
‘Little Dorrit,’ “ We are quiet here; we do not get badgered here ; 
there is no knocker here, sir. It’s freedom, sir—it’s freedom!” 
This beatific existence appealed to the soul of Mark Twain when 
he visited the Raiders in their Pretorian gaol. He regarded their 
life with green envy. “Healthy, undisturbed, plenty of repose, 
no fatigue, no distraction,” he could conceive (says Dr. Hillier, 
one of the prisoners, in ‘ Raid and Reform’) he could conceive of 
nothing better than such a life. “He would willingly change 
places with any of us, and with such an opportunity as had never 
yet been offered him would write a book—the book of his life.” It 
may seem ungrateful to take Mark Twain seriously, but if he is in 
earnest such scruples are out of place. It would be a pity if the 
world should lose a good book, and Mark Twain a grand oppor- 
tunity, merely because that writer has the misfortune to be free. 
Imprisonment, if desired, is surely not so difficult to obtain, and 
there are still one or two countries in Europe where a man may 
lose his liberty without forfeiting his self-respect. 


Hersert M. Sanpers. 











A Lord of Creation. 


Bitty’s father is my brother, or rather, was my brother, for since 
Billy’s advent all former relations have become null and void. 
He has ceased to be anything practically except Billy’s father— 
his father, be it understood, not in the ordinary capacity of pater, 
governor, or head of the family to which Billy belongs, for there 
is no head or governor in that family save Billy himself; he 
settled that point before he had been there six months—but father 
in the sense of banker, secretary, carpenter and universal pro- 
vider. Hands, feet, back, head and purse dedicated to the service 
of his son. 

In answer to a pressing invitation from Bob after three years’ 
absence from England, I put myself in the train for Winchester 
with feelings of pleasurable anticipation at the prospect of a week 
with my only brother and his wife. I had pleasant recollections of 
a shady trout stream running through the grounds, and promised 
myself some enjoyable hours lazing on the grassy banks with a 
rod and pipe. . 

Little did I realise the import of that postscript in Bob’s letter 
—Billy, your godson, is three years old now, and quite an 
important member of the family, I can tell you.” 

“Oh, to be sure, there’s a kid!” I said to myself casually. 
“Queer it will be to see old Bob with a kid—he never could 
stand them at any price.” 

With that reflection I dismissed the subject. At Winchester I 
got out, expecting to find Bob with a dogcart waiting to drive me 
to the Grange. His letter said he would be there, and Bob was 
usually punctual to a fault. After waiting twenty minutes, just 
as I had arranged to take a fly, up he drove in hot haste. 

“Awfully sorry, old chap! Fear I’m late,” he cried ; “ business 
in the town delayed me.” 

We gave each other the hearty grip, expressing so much to 
Englishmen, and I sprang up by his side—the groom with my 
portmanteau at the back. 

VOL. OXVIII. D 
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After the first greeting Bob seemed preoccupied. “I say, old 
man—hope you won’t mind,” he stammered, “I must just drive 
round and pick up Billy at the toy-shop. I left him there as he 
wasn’t ready when I drove off for you. He—he insisted on 
coming to-day!” 

“Sounds as if Mr. Billy had ideas of his own!” I remarked. 
(Was this the “business” which had caused me to kick my heels 
about the station for twenty minutes !) 

“By Jove, he has too!” rejoined Bob fervently. “I can assure 
you, Will, he’s a most extraordinarily sharp child,” he added 
gravely. 

I glanced at my brother uneasily. He used not to be entirely 
deficient in a sense of humour. But I looked in vain for any 
twinkle in his eye. 

We drew up at the toy-shop, and Bob, handing me the reins, 
jumped down and went in. Some minutes elapsed before he 
reappeared, his arms full of skipping-ropes and trumpets. 

“Billy wouldn’t have them wrapped up,” he remarked, as he 
laid them at my feet. 

“Is the great Billy buying up the shop?” I asked, trying to 
conceal my impatience. 

“Oh, he is just coming,” and Bob hurriedly returned to the 
shop. 

“ Good-bye, little sir—say good-bye, won’t you?” said a pleasant 
voice. 

“No,” came the prompt rejoinder in loud, uncompromising 
tones—“ No—no, I say!” And Billy hove in sight, followed by 
his father. He was a thick-set sturdy youngster, of singularly 
healthy and fearless appearance. A look of bull-dog determina- 
tion pervaded his whole person, from his round bullet head to his 
thick square-toed boots. He wore a smock frock and an enormous 
sailor hat, bearing the inscription “H.M.S. Inflexible,” not in- 
appropriate, I thought, as he advanced flourishing a long whip in 
one hand and a tin trumpet in the other. 

“Say howdydo to Uncle Will,” said his father, lifting him up to 
the back seat. 

“No—no, I say,’ 
drawn out and hoarse. 

He proceeded to climb over to the front seat, waving his 
trumpet at me threateningly. 

“Git out o’ Billy’s pace, ugly man—git out, I say,” commanded 
my godson. 

Bob attempted my defence, and a’ lively altercation took place, 
which I watched with an extreme longing to ,give Master Billy 
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came the reply in stentorian notes, long- 
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“what-for.” But when I found Bob suggesting a feeble com- 
promise that Billy should sit in front between us, I jumped down 
and left Billy in triumphant possession, preferring the back seat 
to such close quarters with my nephew’s big hat and square-toed 
boots. 

Our drive home was enlivened by the various musical instru- 
ments Billy had purchased. Bob used to be very sensitive about 
horrible sounds, but not a word of protest did he raise. Perhaps 
he considered it a lesser evil than having his horse struck with 
skipping-ropes, a practice which resulted in the horse plunging 
violently forward or sideways into the ditch. 

I was not sorry when that drive came to an end. I male my 
way quickly to the drawing-room, more with a desire of escaping 
Billy than from eagerness to greet Mabel, against whom I felt no 
slight resentment for having brought this disturbing member into 
the family. 

She received me, however, with a welcome so kind and hearty, I 
forgot Billy, and as we sat down to tea, talking and laughing over 
old times, I recovered my serenity. But not for long. Bob came 
in presently and informed us solemnly that Billy had gone 
upstairs to his tea, and at the mere mention of his name Mabel’s 
mauner changed—lI felt I was nowhere. She inquired anxiously 
whether Billy had enjoyed his drive?—what he had bought ?— 
what he had said ? etc. 

T attempted to turn the current by answering in a spirit of 
levity, but soon perceived that jokes with reference to Billy, 
however mild, were entirely unappreciated. 

A terrible depression seized me. Making a pretext for 
escaping to my room, I looked out the earliest train to town next 
day, determined when the morning post arrived to announce that 
important business obliged my leaving at once. 

Having decided this I returned to the drawing-room. As I 
opened the door an extraordinary sight met my view. Stretched 
full length on the floor, their eyes tightly shut, were my brother 
and his wife. For persons with their stout short figures, it was 
a most trying position; though their heads rested on the sofa 
cushions they appeared far from comfortable, while over them 
stood their son, whip in hand. | 

“Go ’way, man,” he shouted sternly as I appeared in the 
doorway and whistled. “Go ’way, I say.” Then to the prostrate 
figures— 

“On trus’—Over—Git up—Quick march! Goodogs!” 

Seizin a cushion from his mother’s head, he trotted over to the 
window, both parents following with an apologetic laugh to me. 


pd2 
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“This is ‘Billy’s hour.’ He makes us play ‘good dogs’ every 
evening.” 

“ How charmingly domestic,” I observed, taking a seat. 

Billy glared at me defiantly, but decided not to go for me just 
yet. Turning to his “good dogs” he shouted: “ Down !—Dea’- 
dogs!” And down with prompt obedience went Bob and Mabel. 
“Eyeshut!” cried the tyrant, and four eyes closed as though 
pulled by a string inside their heads. 

Suddenly I felt a sharp sting across my face. “Go ’way, ugly 
man,” cried Billy, advancing whip in hand. 

I rose, and catching him by the belt, held him over my head 
with one hand. 

“Now, you young rascal, how do you like that?” I cried. 

But before I could forestall him Billy had seized me by the 
hair and was clawing away with a ferocity and strength which 
caused me speedily to lower both his person and my own head, 
while he roared with the full force of his lungs, “ Git out, ugly 
man—git out, I say.” 

Bob and Mabel struggled up from the floor. “Come be a 
good boy,” said his mother, “or we won’t play any more—do 
you hear?” 

I had disentangled his fingers from my hair, and he was now 
going for my shins with his square-toed boots. 

“‘No—no, I say. Go ’way, ole Mab,” answered her son, giving 
her a push. 

“Come, sir, behave yourself, or I shall send you upstairs to 
bed!” said Bob with feeble pomposity. 

“Play ’orses zen!” stipulated Billy, and trotted off for the reins 
with which to harness his father. 

If anyone had told me three years before that my staid sensible 
middle-aged brother would ever come to this pass I should have 
laughed such an one to scorn. 

All his life he had been punctilious, formal, disliked liberties 
taken with him, had strong convictions concerning the rights 
and prerogatives of man, and the complete subjection of women 
and children. After seven years of married life in strict accord 
with these principles, strange, indeed, was the Nemesis which had 
overtaken him! Few men or women either ever found themselves 
under the heel of a more tyrannical despot. 

As for Mabel, from her childhood she had been trained to 
unquestio:.ing obedience to the lords of creation. Beginning life 
under two brothers and a father, all with singularly dominating 
dispositions, she walked at six-and-twenty, without even a flap of 
her well-clipped wings, into the matrimonial cage. That her son 
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should follow in the wake of her other lords appeared to her only 
in accordance with a natural law. Her fair placid face shone 
with complacent motherly pride as she told me that Billy had 
such a manly spirit she could do nothing with him, even at twelve 
months old. 

“T’d uncommonly like to tackle his ‘manly spirit,’” I answered. 

“Ob, but, Will, you don’t know Billy. He’s an unusually pre- 
cocious child. I’ve whipped him, and so has his father, often, but 
he doesn’t care a bit, he only hits us back. He’s afraid of no one.” 

We were walking round the garden and had reached the trout 
stream. To my horror I saw the soft grassy banks of my dreams 


disfigured by a hideous fence running the whole length of the 
stream. 


“ Why, what’s up here?” I cried in dismay. 

“Oh, the fence!” said Mabel. “ Well, you see, we had to put 
that up on account of Billy. He likes rolling down the bank, and 
we can’t stop him. He was nearly drowned once, and his nurse 
too, trying to get him out.” 

“Then Bob can’t fish here now ?” 

“No, not very well. He has to get leave and go a mile lower 
down; but he hasn’t often time for that.” 

I reflected that I would have let Billy drown daily before I put 
up that fence. 


One thing was clear, this was no longer a home for me! 
* * * * * 


I was awakened next morning, out of a refreshing slumber, by 
sounds so hideous and aggressive as to rouse my keenest indignation. 
With a bewildered conviction that I must have awakened in a 
dingy London street I went to the window. No, there was the 
garden and the trout stream beyond, glistening in the early 
morning sun. Yet that infernal row undoubtedly proceeded from 
a barrel organ ! 

I listened, and now perceived that the pestilential sounds were 
coming from the house. I looked at my watch—it was 5.30. I 
opened my door with a determined idea of doing for that grinder. 
Not a soul was astir. The noise proceeded from the end of the 
passage and was penetrating enough to rouse the dead, yet the 
household slept on as though it were their usual lullaby. 
Suddenly a light burst on me. “Billy, by all that’s unholy! 
Billy it must be!” 

I returned to my bed with a vague hope that before long the 
grinder would weary and sleep again be granted me. But no such 
luck! Round and round went that hideous machine without pause 
or cessation till my distracted brain beat against the sides of my 
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weary head, and I cursed Billy from my soul. At 6.30 I rang 
the bell violently. It was a quarter of xn hour before Morton 
appeared. The grinding ceased as he opened the door. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I thought you said you'd be called at seven 
o'clock, sir?” His tone was injured. 

“ Yes; but I didn't know I was going to be awakened at 5.30 by 
that infernal row. Who in the world is permitted to disturb the 
whole house in that manner?” I asked, feeling a keen desire to 
pitch into some one. 

“Oh, that is Master Billy’s horgan, sir. He always plays it 
every morning directly he wakes. We've all got used to it now, 
though I must own it disturbed me considerably the first weeks.” 

“Qh, he plays it every morning, does he? How does it work?” 
I asked, thoughts of murder in my heart. 

“With an ’andle, sir. It’s a large cubbersome horgan, and it’s 
really wonderful how such a very young gentleman can go on 
turning a weight like that by the hour as he does.” 

“Seems a remarkable young gentleman altogether,” I rejoined 
acidly. ‘Great heavens! There he goes again. Do you think 
you could induce him to stop till I get out of doors.” 

“Me, sir?” (Morton looked aghast at the mere suggestion.) 
“ Bless you, sir, he wouldn’t stop for me, nor anybody else, if he’s 
a mind to go ou. Least of all if ’e thought you wanted him to! 
He’s a wonderful determined way of his own, has Master Billy!” 

Grinding my teeth in impotent rage, I dressed with all possible 
despatch, while the dementing “ grinding ” so worked on my nerves 
that I smashed a large china jug and cut my chin with the razor. 
It was with feelings of a released convict that I escaped to the 
garden at last. 

At nine o'clock I went in to breakfast, feeling calm and even 
cheerful as I thought of the 11.30 train up to town. 

But the fates were against me. The morning post had arrived 
and had brought no letters for me. My important call to London 
must therefore come by other means. I determined on sending 
my aunt the following teegram: “ Wire to me immediately, :‘I 
am seriously ill, come at once. Will expluin reasons later.” 

I inquired which was the nearest cffice, as I must send off a wire 
as soon as possible. 

“ Winchester is still the nearest. Is the affair very pressing?” 
asked Bob, sceptically. “Of course if it is, we'll drive in this 
morning,” he added good-naturedly. 

“Thanks awfully. Well, I’m afraid it is rather pressing,” I 
answered guiltily. “ Hullo, what’s that?” 

Something was clawing me savagely by the leg. I kicked out 
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vehemently. “Go ’way, ugly man—go ’way, I say!” bawled a 
voice from under the table. 

I drew my leg out, Billy still gripping me like a terrier. 

“Oh, Billy, that’s very naughty. I thought you had gone 
upstairs,” cried Mabel. “Go at once!” 

“ No—no, I say,” came promptly from her son. 

“Go upstairs, you young rascal,” said Bob, angrily seizing him 
by the coilar and dragging him to the door. “Take him upstairs, 
Mab, can’t you,” he said peremptorily, while Billy continued to 
intone his long hoarse “ No.” 

Mabel made a feeble attempt to carry out the order, Billy 
kicking and hitting out till they got to the stairs. There she 
gave it up, and Billy reappeared, announcing grufily, “I’se good.” 

“Well, behave yourself and you can stay,” said his father 
resignedly. Then to his wife, of whom he was not afraid: ‘“ Why 
couldn’t you take him upstairs as I told you, Mab?” 

“ Well, Robert, I tried to, but he has so much spirit, hasn’t 
he, Will ?” 

“ He has seven spirits at the lowest computation, I should say,” 
I answered, but my words were unluckily drowned in a shrill blast 
from Mr. Billy’s tin trumpet close to his mother’s ear. As he 
marched on towards meI rose and, lighting a cigarette, left the 
room. 

+ * bl * * 

An hour later Bob and I-started in the dogeart for Winchester, 
I driving. As we neared the Park gates I saw a nurse and 
perambulator in the distance. 

“There’s Billy!” cried Bob, as if he hadn’t seen his hopeful son 
for a month at least. 

“So there is,” I replied, without, I fear, much enthusiasm, and 
whipping up the horse I took care to pass Mr. Billy at a good brisk 
pace. He was seated in state, reins and whip in hand, driving his 
nurse, who was duly harnessed, in front of him. 

As we passed he called out lustily, “ Stop—stop, I say.” 

I affected not to hear. 

“ He wants us to stop and pick him up, the young dog,” said 
Bob, looking back regretfully. 

“T want you to give me your advice about a hanter,” I began 
eagerly. ‘Do you know of one to suit me for next season ?” 

I knew Bob could never resist an opportunity for giving advice, 
and that he was specially strong on the subject of horses. Then and 
there he offered to drive me over to a famous horse-breeder about 


ten miles distant, and a lucid interval of some hours was thus 
procured. 
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True, I was in for buying a horse I did not really want, but as 

a means of purchasing three hours’ escape from Billy I counted 

the money well spent. 
* * 


* * * 


There is only one persop, according to Mabel, whose sense of 
humour is so deficient she fails to really appreciate Billy, and 
that is his aunt, Mrs. Dacres-Pott, a person whose opinion, 
unfortunately, is of some importance. 

Her property, a fine one, is about ten miles from the Grange. 
Bob has been heard to thank the Lord for those ten miles—but 
since Billy’s arrival neither Bob nor Mabel have been able to 
forget that Dacres Park is unentailed and Mrs. Dacres-Pott 
childless, 

I was strolling in the grounds with Mabel in the afternoon when 
@ carriage drove past up to the house. 

“ There’s my aunt coming to call,” cried Mabel. ‘Oh, Will, for 
heaven’s sake, find Billy and keep him out of the way till she’s 
gone. The last time she came he unluckily called her ‘an old 
toad.’ She’s not used to boys. Her own son had no spirit and 
died of fever in India. And Billy will call her ‘ Pott’—‘ ole Pott.’ 
He never will say Mr. to anyone, not even the Vicar, and he 
thinks the name ‘ Pott’ a joke. He has such a sense of humour, 
has Billy, bless him! ” 

“Where is the young man?” I inquired, as we hurried forward. 

“T haven’t a notion—somewhere with his nurse, but she won't 
be able to prevent him if he takes it into his head to come. For 
mercy’s sake, find him and keep him quiet at any cost. I'll say 
he’s out driving. You won’t mind if he kicks you and calls you 
names, dear Will?” 

*“ All right,” I laughed, “ make your mind easy. I'll teach him 
his catechism as a godfather ought.” 

My own mind, however, was anything but easy. Why the deuce 
didn’t my aunt’s telegram come? 

After searching for Billy in vain through the grounds, I went 
indoors and made for the quarter from whence the sounds of the 
barrel organ had proceeded, and which I concluded to be Master 
Billy’s lair. A familiar refrain greeted my ears. 

“ No—no, I say.” 

“ Come, Master Billy,” a mild voice remonstrated. ‘Come down 
and see your kind auntie!” 

I walked in, and there, dressed in his best and perched on the 
top of a tall chest of drawers near the window, was my nephew. 
He was employed in vigorously brushing his hair up on end; it 
gave him the air of a cannibal chief. 
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In answer to my inquiries as to how he reached this elevation 
his nurse informed me he “ swarmed up by the nobs.” “There's 
nothing that child can’t climb, sir. It’s my belief he could climb 
the ceiling if ’e’d a mind to!” 

Billy listened in silent approval. 

“ Ah, but he can’t get down you see, nurse. He’s but a poor 
climber after all!” I remarked tauntingly. Billy rose. 

“Can’t I just!” he shouted, and swung himself down with the 
agility of a monkey. 

I explained to his faithful attendant that he wasn’t just now in 
request downstairs, and told her I would keep an eye on her charge 
for the present. 

The instant she left us Billy turned his energies in another 
direction. Mounting a high chair he stood on tiptoe at the corner 
cupboard, both hands outstretched towards a large jar on the top 
shelf, which, however, he failed to reach. Turning, he saw me at 
his side. 

“You brazen young criminal,” I cried. 

“Give teacle-pot—give it, I say,” commanded my godson in a 
tone of authority. 

“You'll have to say, ‘Please, Uncle Will’-—‘Kind Uncle 
William,’ ” I replied firmly. 

Billy measured me with his eye, then looked up at the jar. 

“Pease, ole Will,” he compromised, with reluctant resignation 
to the inevitable. 

As I lifted down the treacle-pot, my eye was arrested by the 
sight of a large square box with a projecting handle on one side. 

“Hullo! See here, Billy!” I cried, “ wouldn’t it be a fine joke 
to pour the treacle into the organ? Eh?” 

Billy paused in his absorbing occupation of diving first one 
finger then another into the jar. After a moment’s doubtful 
consideration, the idea seemed to strike him with approval. 

“T’se pour it in zen all by my own sef,” he stipulated. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” I agreed readily—“ all by your own self, 
because you’re such a good boy!” 

I opened the box and lifted the glass lid, and as Billy raised the 
jar and tilted in the long thick golden coil, for the first time since 
I had known him his austere countenance was illuminated by a 
smile, 

“Good sport, ain’t it, Billy?” I remarked. 

“Good ’port,” echoed my nephew, with twinkling eyes. 

We were becoming quite pals. 

I closed the lid with a feeling of immense satisfaction. I was 
ignorant of the precise effect of treacle upon musical instruments, 
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but felt convinced that if Fate ordained I should pass another 
night at the Grange it would not be a barrel organ that disturbed 
my slumbers. 


“T’se going now,” announced Billy, thirsting for new fields of 
action. 


“See here!” I called. “Can you make a sailor’s knot? Bet 
you can’t!” 

I seized on a pile of skipping-ropes which lay on the floor and 
began knotting them together. 

Billy came near and watched me. 

“ No—no, I say,” he shouted, snatching at a loose end. “I’se 
do that. Gimme—gimme, I say!” 

I handed him the coil. 

“You'll have to say ‘ Please, Uncle Will,’ before I show you how 
to do it, Master Billy.” 

Billy’s face hardened. He set his teeth and tried in vain to tie 
the ropes together at the handles. 

“Do it, ole Will,” he growled at length. 

I walked to the window and whistled. 

“Do it, ole Will—do it, I say?” in a louder tone. A pause— 
then furiously, “‘ Pease, ugly ole Will!” 

«Kind Uncle Will’ would sound better,” I observed ; “ but as 
you said please I’ll let you off the rest.” 

He proved a most apt pupil, and before long had managed to 
fix a string of ropes to the top knob of the chest of drawers and 
was swarming up and down like a trained acrobat. He seemed 
so absorbed in his new occupation that I thought it would be 
safe to leave him for a few minutes while I went down to the 
library to write a letter. I took the precaution of locking him in, 
however, and pocketing the key. He made no objection to my 
departure. 

The library opened out of the drawing-room, and through the 
half-opened door I could hear the voices of Mabel and her aunt. 

I was just closing my letter when I was startled by a piercing 
scream from the next room. I jumped up and went in. 

The two ladies with blanched faces were pointing towards the 
window opening on to the lawn—and when I beheld the object 
which transfixed them I will confess that for one moment I 
experienced what is called “a turn.” 

Dangling from the end of a rope, about five feet from the ground, 
was a curious shapeless bundle which wriggled violently, striking 
out a short leg here and there. 

To spring forward and seize the suspended bundle was the work 
of an instant. 
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“No—no, I say,” came the familiar chant in Billy’s dulcet 
tones. “I’se goin’ to jump!” 

“No, you ain’t, my boy!” I said, wrenching his hands from 
the skipping-rope and setting him down inside the room. 

“Oh, Billy, how could you be so naughty ?” cried his mother— 
mild complaint mingling with unspeakable relief—while I made 
the best of a bad business and apologised in a hurried aside for 
my “criminal neglect.” 

Billy in the meantime, furious at having his jump spoilt, hacked 
away at me viciously. 

“ Easy, young man—easy before ladies,” I said, turning him face 
about to his great-aunt, whom he had hitherto ignored. 

“Say howdydo to auntie, like a good boy,” said Mabel. 

But Billy appeared not to hear. Glaring fixedly at Mrs. Dacres- 
Pott, who was still suffering from the shock and fanning herself 
vigorously, he marched slowly round her. His silence, I saw, 
filled Mabel with apprehension. Billy was evidently wrestling 
with some forgotten train of thought. 

“T’m afraid, auntie, in the flurry of Billy’s descent, I forgot to 
introduce my brother-in-law. Will, let me present you properly 
to my aunt, Mrs. Dacres-Pott.” 

We bowed to each other ceremoniously. 

“ Pott—Pott!” shrieked Billy, in grim triumph. “Go ’way, 
Pott.” Then, evading his mother’s detaining hand, “ Pott’s a 
ugly ole toad!” he informed the company with terrible distinct- 
ness, 

Mabel gave me a look which said plainly, “ Dacres Park is 
lost!” 

It was an awful moment. 

Mrs. Dacres-Pott rose. What she said I don’t know, for at 
that moment Morton entered and handed me a yellow envelope, 
the contents of which claimed all my attention. This is what I 
read :— 


“ Just received your telegram. Greatly distressed to hear of your grave 
illness. Am coming down by 6.30 train to-day. 
“ELEANOR TURNER.” 


Here was a lively complication ! 

Murmuring some excuse I hurried to my room. Hastily 
cramming everything into my portmanteau, I summoned Morton 
and told him I had received news from my aunt which obliged 
my leaving for town by the next train. 

Bob was out and not expected home till seven o’clock, I knew. 
Mrs. Dacres-Pott had departed when I went downstairs. 
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My adieux to Mabel were necessarily hurried. To my regret 
I noticed a decided coolness in her manner. 

Billy was busy with a hammer on the piano. 

“ Good-bye, Billy,” I called out. 

“ No—no, I say. I’se comin’ too,” he shouted. 

But I had jumped into the cart and was half-way down the 
drive before he reached the door. 

The last thing I heard was Billy’s hoarse intoning “ No—no, I 
say,” echoing far down the avenue. 

My aunt, poor soul, turned up by the 6.30 train at Winchester, 
just in time to cross the platform and return to town with me. 

“Tt’s all right, auntie,” I protested, bundling the sorely per- 
plexed lady into a carriage, and I must say she took my explana- 
tion as we travelled up together in a spirit only to be described 
as saintly. 

“T fear you are still feeling the effects of that sunstroke in 
India,” she remarked, looking at me anxiously. ‘“ You must see 
my doctor, dear boy!” 

My promise to do so was the only thing that pacified her. 


* * * * * 

Next day I received a letter from Bob. He “ regretted my 
hurried departure” somewhat stiffly, I thought, but it was ex- 
plained when he enclosed a paper, which Morton said had been 
found on my dressing-table. 

It was my aunt’s telegram ! 

Poor old Bob. I was sorry to have hurt him, but consoled 
myself with the reflection that the Grange would never be big 
enough to hold both Billy and myself. 

In the years to come with prophetic instinct I could hear Billy’s 
“No—no, I say!” increasing ever in power and sonority. A 
temporary lull might possibly occur during his school and college 
days, but only to burst out again later on with renewed vigour 
on the ears of a mild patient young wife. (The Billies of this 
world invariably marry mild patient wives.) And from my soul 
I pity the future Mrs. Billy ! 

Constance Mavp. 























Sheridan's Sisters. 


I nave shown in my Biography of Sheridan that his intellectual 
capacity was inherited from his parents. His elder brother and 
his two sisters were favoured in like manner, though in a lesser 
and varying degree. At present, I shall depict the characters and 
accomplishments of his sisters, reserving for a future occasion an 
account of his brother, who merits greater attention than he has 
yet received. 

Alicia, hisjelder sister, was born in 12 Dorset Street, Dublin, 
on the 5th of January, 1753. His younger sister, Elizabeth Hume 
Crawford, was borniin Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, in 
1758. Sheridan: was but two years older than Alicia and they were 
playmates ; they suffered at the same time from children’s ailments, 
their mother telling, Richardson in 1756 that both “have had bad 
fevers, but are now recovering.” When their parents quitted Dublin 
for London, they;were left in charge of a nurse and they both 
received some instruction from Samuel Whyte. In 1760 they left 
Ireland together to join their parents at Windsor. Sheridan 
never revisited his native land. Alicia returned to it in 1773, 
became the second wife of Joseph Lefanu, and lived there till 
her death in 1817. No better account has been written of the 
relations between the brother and sister than that which Alicia 
penned on the 16th of November, 1816, four months after her 
brother’s death. She told Sheridan’s widow : 


“Of his childhood I have a very faint recollection; neither he nor I 
were very happy, but we were fondly attached to each other. We had no 
one else to love. My father’s affections were fixed on his eldest son and 
on my sister. Had my mother lived our fate would have been different, 
for she had a spirit of justice that would have prevented her from showing 
favour towards any of her children but as they might deserve it. My 
brother at the age of ten years was sent to Harrow School under the care 
of Dr. Sumner who was a particular friend of my father’s. For three 
years we never saw him except during the Christmas and summer Vaca- 
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tion, periods which I looked forward to as the only happy hours my child- 
hood was to know. We then were separated for four years which were 
spent, by my eldest brother, my sister and myself, in France... . 

“ When we returned to England I may say I became acquainted with 
my brother, for faint and imperfect were my recollections of him as might 
be expected from my age. I saw him and my childish affection revived 
with double force. He was handsome, not merely in the eyes of a partial 
sister but generally allowed to be so. His cheeks had the glow of health, 
his eyes, the finest in the world, the brilliancy of genius as soft and tender 
as an affectionate heart could render them, the same playful fancy, the 
same sterling and innocuous wit that was afterwards shown in his writings, 
cheered and delighted the family circle. I admired, I almost adored him, 
I would most willingly have sacrificed my life for him, as I in some 
measure proved to him at Bath, where we resided for some time and where 
events that you must have heard of engaged him in a duel. My father’s 
displeasure threatened to involve me in the denunciations against him for 
committing what he considered a crime, yet I risked everything and 
eventually was made happy by obtaining forgiveness for my brother.” * 


In the summer of 1762, Alicia had an adventure at Windsor 
which might have ended seriously. On returning from a walk 
in the Park, she gleefully said to her father that she had told 
the servant who accompanied her to carry home “the prettiest 
little beast in the world,” which she had found. Her father paid 
little heed, thinking that the beast was a little cat or dog; but, 
when the servant produced a fawn from her apron, he was horrified 
and angry, knowing that taking a fawn from the royal enclosures 
was then a hanging matter. Happily, the girl was not challenged 
by the sentry when she passed to replace the fawn on the spot 
from which it had been taken. 

Mr. Sheridan went to France in September, 1764, with his wife, 
his elder son and his two daughters, with the view of recruiting 
his health, continuing his studies, living economically and in order, 
as he wrote, to “bid defiance to his merciless creditors.” After 
passing ten days in Paris, the party started for the South without 
having formed any plan as to the future. A halt being made at 
Blois, Mr. Sheridan debated with himself as to whether he should 
make it his temporary place of abode. While his wife and he 
were reposing, their two girls set forth from the inn to see the 
sights. They were frightened at the appearance at a window of 
the puckered face of a little old woman who beckoned to them, 
her desire evidently being to make their acquaintance. They ran 
off as quickly as they could; but a gentleman overtook them 
and said he was deputed by the old woman who lodged with him 


* Biography of Sheridan, Vol. I., pp. 73, 74. 
t+ Memoirs of Mrs. Frances Sheridan, pp. 213, 214. 
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to request them to turn back and visit her. As the man’s 
manner was pleasant, and their curiosity excited, they went with 
him, and were welcomed by the old woman, who said she had seen 
by their dress that they were English girls, that she was English 
too, and was anxious to converse with anyone from her native 
land, which she had left many years ago. The children had 
great difficulty in understanding her, as she had almost forgotten 
her mother tongue ; but they listened with the greater attention 
because she had given them some fruit. When she learned that 
their parents might settle in Blois, she asked to be introduced to 
their father. This was done. 

Mr. Sheridan was told by her that she was a “ poor little 
English girl,” and that her name was Hemin. Her father was 
an English officer who followed James the Second into exile, his 
name being Heming or Hemmings. When he died, a pension 
was conferred upon his daughter by the French Government. She 
lived to a great age. Those who had known her father having 
died, their successors in office struck her name out of the pension 
list. In these circumstances, she managed to keep herself alive 
by the humble occupation of pricking thimbles. Her knowledge 
of Blois proved useful to Mr. Sheridan, and, owing to her recom- 
mendation, he found a pleasant home in a cottage, with a garden, 
on the banks of the Loire. His grand-daughter records that he 
enjoyed in this place fine air and cheap living, the opportunity of 
compiling his dictionary, and that the two years he lived there 
were the happiest he ever knew. 

Mr. Sheridan was able to repay the services of Mademoiselle 
Hemin and to ease her last days. He told her story to the 
English travellers who made a halt at Blois and visited him. A 
subscription being opened, a sum of thirty pounds was raised and 
presented to “the poor little English girl,” to whom it seemed a 
small fortune. His children made such rapid progress in French 
that a day had to be set apart for practising their English. They 
enjoyed their life, which differed from that in Dublin or London, 
and one of their treats was keeping animals. Alicia had a 
favourite lamb which she had ransomed from the butcher. It was 
named Robin, and became the pet of the family till it attained 
the state of sheephood and took to munching and destroying 
many things in the cottage. Mr. Sheridan had it sent to a 
distance without informing his daughter. At midnight a piteous 
bleating outside the cottage caused the inmates to open the door 
and to admit Robin, which had found its way back. A few days 
later Robin destroyed the fair copy of some sheets of Mr. Sheridan’s 
dictionary, and then disappeared for ever. Robin's fate was a 
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mystery ; fearing the worst, neither Alicia nor Elizabeth would 
touch mutton for many weeks. 

The three children made the acquaintance of a gentleman living 
in a house near their father’s. He spoke to them as they passed 
backwards and forwards, and he took a great fancy for Elizabeth, 
the youngest. Hearing that she was ill and in bed, he called to 
inquire, and, finding the cottage door open and no one at hand, he 
entered her room and sat by her bedside, where Mr. Sheridan 
was surprised to see him when he, too, entered it. An explana- 
tion followed, and Mr. Sheridan learnt that the gentleman who 
had taken so much interest in his little daughter was Colonel 
Montigny, a French-Canadian who had lost his property after the 
cession of Canada to Great Britain, and had returned to France 
to end his days there, and who, with his wife aud daughter, had 
settled at Blois, living upon a pension given by the King in con- 
sideration of his losses and services. Mr. Sheridan’s grand- 
daughter states that the pension amounted to £200, and adds, 
‘a liberality which was much admired, being said to be the 
largest pension that had been ever accorded in France to mere 
merit.” 

The two families became very intimate, and Colonel Montigny 
was able to help Mr. Sheridan in time of need. Two years after 
the Sheridans became residents at Blois, Mrs. Sheridan was 
taken ill, and survived a few days only. Then it was that 
Colonel Montigny and his wife acted as true friends, inviting the 
children to their house, and helping the bereaved husband to 
checkmate the bigotry of people and priests by arranging for his 
wife’s remains being laid in a private cemetery belonging toa 
French Protestant. Thus, in the year 1766, the Sheridan family 
was dispersed. The ashes of one member remained in France; 
Mr. Sheridan went to Dublin, leaving his elder son and his two 
daughters at St. Quentin, a small town in Picardy. They were 
taken as boarders by a French maiden lady, the daughter 
of a Protestant clergyman, who is styled by Alicia, “a 
very sensible and good woman.” They remained here for two 

ears. 
‘ Early in 1769 the re-united family lived in Frith Street, Soho. 
While living there, a letter from Mr. Sheridan appeared in the 
Public Advertiser for 22nd February, 1769, in which he urged his 
favourite scheme for regenerating society, the process being 
teaching English and elocution to the young. Owing, perhaps, 
to lack of encouragement, he removed to Bath at the end of 1770, 
and took a house in King’s Mead Street fora year. His name 
appears in the Bath Journal among those who arrived on the 19th 
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November, and in the number for 17th December, 1770, there is 
an advertisement in these words :— 


“Mr. Sheridan gives notice that an Academy will shortly be opened for 
the regular instruction of young gentlemen in the Art of reading and 
reciting, and in the grammatical knowledge of the English language. To 
be conducted by persons properly trained and qualified to teach, according 
to his method, and under his own inspection. The terms are 2 guineas 
a month, sixteen lessons to the month, and 2 guineas entrance. Young 
ladies may also have an opportunity of receiving instruction, in both those 


articles, from one of their own sex, in a separate place and upon the same 
terms.” 


Mr. Sheridan had a few pupils, one being the first Marquess 
of Buckingham, who put himself under his care to be cured 
of stammering ; but there is no record of the opening of a school 
for girls. The failure of this project may have been due as much 
to the difficulty in securing the services of a schoolmistress as to 
that of getting pupils. He may have counted upon his daughters 
acting as teachers, as he did afterwards in Dublin, and they may 
have declined. Such a supposition explains this reference to 
them in an unpublished letter to his son Charles Francis. After 
complaining of his infirmities, he laments his inability 


“to make any provision for two young women, who are utterly unqualified 
todo anything for themselves. This would make me more unhappy, were it 
not entirely their own fault; for had they carried into execution the only 
plan which it was in my power to lay down for them, they might at this 
day not only have been in a state of independence, but of affluence, instead 
of remaining a heavy burden on their old father. . . . My eldest daughter 
resembles him [Richard Brinsley] so much in disposition and in many 
parts of her character, that I verily believe had she been born of the other 
sex, she would have been just such another. The younger, who might 
have been made something of, has been rendered good for nothing, by her 
example. As after the death of their excellent mother, I had no other 
object in life but the good of my children, all my thoughts and labours 
were employed to that end, and my time on that account was chiefly passed 
at home; but you know well how uncomfortable that was made to me, 
and how impracticable my plan was with one of her temper and utter 


dissipation.” 

Mr. Sheridan was over-exacting. His daughters might not 
have had either inclination or ability for teaching when at Bath ; 
besides, they were very young, Alicia being seventeen and 
Elizabeth twelve. In addition to giving lessons in private, he 
gave a performance in public which was popular and remunera- 
tive. He called it an Attic Entertainment. It consisted of 
recitations from the poets, and of vocal music. Miss Linley, the 
beautiful Maid of Bath, was the sweet singer to whom the success 


of the entertainment may have been chiefly due. This episode in 
VOL, OXVIIL. E 
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her career has been overlooked or forgotten. I did not learn it 
till after the publication of my Biography of Sheridan. I can 
now understand the almost insane hatred of Miss Linley which 
Mr. Sheridan afterwards displayed, and also why he treated his 
son a8 a criminal for marrying her. She detested appearing in 
public, and, as her husband sympathised with her, Mr. Sheridan 
lost the principal attraction of his Attic Entertainment when she 
became his son’s wife. 

Both Alicia and Elizabeth Sheridan were accomplices in Miss 
Linley’s flight from Bath with their brother. They were painfully 
affected when he had to fight two duels with Mathews on account 
of Miss Linley, and they were grievously disappointed when their 
father gave up his plan of sending them to St. Quentin in their 
younger brother’s charge, and when he sent their brother to 
Waltham Abbey, in Essex, and took them to Ireland soon 
afterwards. A fortnight after arriving at Waltham Abbey 
Sheridan sent to his sister Elizabeth the following letter, which 
is now printed for the first time :— 


“Dear Betsy,—Tho’ I bave just written to your Sister, I think I will 
take this opportunity of giving you a double reproof for nut being more 
expeditious in your motions. First let me assure you, notwithstanding 
your boasting, that your letter did but just come in Time to prevent my 
sending you a trimming. I have received almost all my other Letters 
and I assure you I thought you a dreadful Boar for your Delay. The less 
right I have to speak on this Subject, you may be sure the more I should 
have scolded. However, I like your account of my Commissions very well, 
tho’ if the Phrase I shall had given place to the small alteration of I have, 
I own I should have been easier. Very Few People can afford to be 
Dilatory; and I must always preach at least that Delays are dangerous. 
Mr. To-Morrow is a Gentleman liable to a variety of Accidents. He may 
be caught in a shower, or be invited abroad, or be kept by Visitors at 
home, or have the headache, besides he has a notorious bad Memory. In 
short I would never employ him in anything that can be done by honest 
Jack To-day. If, tho’ you admit of my Doctrine, you object to the Preacher 
in this case, remember the Honest Clergyman’s text ‘ Do as I say, and not 
as I do.’ 

“ However excuse yourself in the true female way by replying as quick 
as possible, and I’ll pass an Amnesty. What you tell me of the tranquility 
of Bath astonishes me. Are you sure that all the Houses stand where they 
Did? Are none of the stones melted by the lamentations of the In- 
habitants? Does the Silver Avon flow on as usual both in mud and 
melody? Ah! Vanité Vanité! 

«4 propos! I give you my word that I never gave J either hair or 
Locket in my Life. Did you ever know the history of those Rings? if 
she makes another mystery of this I'll inform you of a surmise that has 
just pass’d into my head. Indeed I wish your Friend would deal candidly 
with you, as I am persuaded that a habit of disengenuousness is one of 
the worst weeds that can creep into a young female mind. If they go on 
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right in life women never can have occasion for address or Art. A little 
trifling knack of deceiving in a Girl, I take to be a great advance towards 
being materially deceived. Anything you can say to her on this subject 
let it be only from yourself. 

“T am sorry you are disappointed as to Continental measures.* However 
I know you are a piece of a Philosopher, and able to recover from your 
vexations incontinently Stay, tell your Sister that since you are not 
suffered to pursue Continental measures you must agree to stay in 
England incontinentuly. Tho’ by the bye No Woman in England can 
properly be said to be in Continent. Why are all women Chaste? So you 
have a Conundrum. 

“Tf I write Nonsensically attribute it to the Tooth-Ache (of which vide 
at large in your Sister’s Letter) however the less matter there is in the 
place I write from to furnish a Letter, the more I shall thank you for 
how and abouts in yours. 

“On what grounds do you say that a letter to Gren([ville] sen’. [after- 
wards Marquess of Buckingham] would have been right? The youngest 
[Thomas Grenville] desired to correspond with me. His Brother told me 
that if anything happened worth writing about he would write to me. It 
was not my part to offer to write to him. 

“T assure you, Betsy, the latter Part of your letter pleased me very 
much! and you can not oblige me more than by informing me of any 
representations of my own conduct, and giving your own observations on 
it, and your interesting yourself in it will always be to me more agreeable 
than the warmest professions, tho’ I know them to be sincere; for it is a 
Language at least that I can never reply in, unless I sum them all in 
the title of your ever affec’* Brother R. B. Sheridan.” 


Sheridan was married to Miss Linley on the 13th of April, 1773, 
and several years later, as I have already said, his sister Alicia 
became the wife of Joseph Lefanu, Clerk of the Crown in Dublin, 
whose brother, Dr. Philip Lefanu, was a clergyman, both being 
descended from Huguenots who fled from France rather than 
become apostates. The eldest of Mrs. Lefanu’s children took holy 
orders, and died Dean of Emly. He was the father of Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu, whose works of fiction rank high in imagina- 
tive iiterature. 

Mrs. Joseph Lefanu’s life was uneventful. She suffered much 
from ill-health. She wrote verses, as many women did in her 
day, which her sister styled “ beautiful.” I subjoin two stanzas 


* In my Biography of Sheridan, p. 210, Vol. I., the explanation of this 
reference is given on Elizabeth Sheridan’s authority: “Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan had determined to send his daughters back to France under the 
care of their brother Richard whom he wished to acquire a knowledge of 
the French language. Everything was settled for their setting out for 
St. Quentin, where they had many friends, when it was discovered that 
R. B. S[heridan] continued privately to see Miss L{inley]. His father 
no longer thought him a proper guardian for his sisters whom he resolved 
to take with him to Ireland, and his son [Richard Brinsley] was sent 
to Waltham Abbey, in Essex.” 


E 2 
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from a poem by her which Mrs. Sheridan copied into her album. She 
wrote a comedy also, to which reference will be made hereafter. 


“no —— 


“ Ah say when youth’s gay season’s o’er 

And all her blooming Honors fled, 

When glowing Health shall tinge no more 
My faded cheek with rosy red, 

And when the Form you now admire, 
Impair’d by time, shall cease to charm, 

Still will you own your wonted Fire 
Shall I still find your Bosom warm? 

Or cold, neglectful, will your Looks reprove, 


The tender offices of constant Love? 
. * aa . * 


“The tender Tear of Sympathy 

Which steals upon the soften’d Heart, 
The downcast Eye of Modesty 

Will still a lasting Charm impart; 
When Wisdom sways the female soul, 

And cheerfulness with Look serene, 
And delicacy crowns the whole, 

Adorning what she seems to screen, 
You oft have said such merits to possess, 
1s Woman’s surest Pledge of Happiness.” 


Mrs. Lefanu was an excellent woman, though, in the opinion of 
her sister, somewhat prudish and strait-laced. 

Both of the sisters had been educated in the strictest principles 
of piety and virtue. At Blois their father read the service of the 
Church to his little household. His daughter Alicia was much 
impressed with his considerateness in placing her brother, her 
sister and herself under the care of a Protestant lady at St. 
Quentin, and she wrote on this subject to Sheridan’s widow :— 
*‘And highly to the credit of my father’s propriety of mind be it 
told that he might have had us educated (I speak of my sister and 
myself) at the Royal Convent at Brussels for half what it cost 
him where he judged our religious principles would be unassailed 
and our moral habits strengthened.” * When the family lived in 
Frith Street, Soho, it was Mr. Sheridan’s custom, as his grand- 
daughter writes, “to assemble his little family to morning prayers, 
and on Sunday evenings he either explained to them the subject 
of the morning’s sermon, or selected for elucidation some portion 
of Scripture calculated to enforce ‘ the duties which man owes to 
himself as well as to society.’ After this, a selection from the 
works of some religious or moral author was read aloud.” It was 


* Biography of Sheridan, Vol. 1, p. 74. 
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probably his custom then, as in later years, to wind up the 
evening with a game at chess or cards—a custom which was that 
of good Queen Charlotte also. 

After Alicia’s marriage her views ceased to be in unison with 
her sister’s, as is exemplified in this extract from a letter written 
to her by Elizabeth from London in November, 1784, when on a 
visit there with her father :— 














“You know card playing on Sundays is a thing I very early learned to 
consider as perfectly indifferent in itself ; and with regard to your arguments 
about Servants, I think it only holds where it appears to them that you 
are acting wrong; but where a thing is universal, as it certainly is here, 
you must allow they can hardly see it in that light. If I thought I did 
wrong I should not do it; as it is, I do it with the same indifference that 
I would sing, dance or play Chess, which you know is the way in which 
I have spent many a Sunday Evening, and I hope innocently. Not but 


that I agree with you that those hours might be spent in a much better 
manner.” 





























The Puritans both of Old and New England are harshly judged, 
chiefly because they were too intent upon inventing sins, and too 
energetic in punishing those who committed them. True tolera- 
tion has been perfectly defined by Sedaine as suffering others to do 
what one would not do oneself, the acts themselves not violating 
any human law or divine command. Elizabeth Sheridan defended 
herself against the charge of wickedness because she still did 
certain things which her sister had ceased to think proper or 
permissible ; and she, in turn, passes as severe a censure upon her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Sheridan, in 1788, as Mrs. Lefanu had passed 
upon her in 1784, Before quoting it, I may explain that Mrs. 
Stratford Canning, the mother of the Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
whose name and deeds are now enshrined in history, was a lady 
of very strict notions and practice, and of unblemished character. 
When Elizabeth wrote, Mrs. Stratford Canning was the widow of 
a notable member of the Whig party which was in favour of 
removing all the disabilities which hindered a Nonconformist in 
England from holding many offices, and which hindered a Roman 
Catholic in Ireland from sitting in Parliament, or, till 1774, even 
voting at an election. In these matters Mrs. Sheridan had adopted 
the liberal and rational views of her husband; but Elizabeth 
Sheridan was not prepared to agree with her brother or her sister- 
in-law, and she wrote from her brother’s house in Bruton Street, 
to her sister in Dublin in the following terms :— 


“Mrs. S{heridan], always amiable and obliging, has adopted ideas on 
many subjects so very different from what mine must be that we can 
never converse with that freedom that minds in some sort of the same 
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kind indulge in. She told me last night she had converted Mrs. Canning 
who was uncommonly rigid in her notions, and therefure was not without 
hopes of bringing me over to her way of thinking. I assured her, her 
chance was much worse with me than with Mrs. C., for that so far from 
being rigid I was convinced I was indulgent to the utmost verge of pro- 
priety, and that therefore I must err to extend my latitude in the smallest 
degree, that my opinions on some points were as fixed as my principles, 
and that I was now too old [thirty!] to change either, that I allowed 
others to indulge their own way of thinking and should no more 
quarrel with a woman for thinking differently in point of morals than I 
should on religious matters if She had happened to be brought up a 
Mahometan. In this manner I always treat the subject and we end in 
good humour.” 


Elizabeth’s visit in 1784 to the land of her birth was her first 
since she had left it for Ireland in 1773, and her letters to Mrs. 
Lefanu in Dublin are filled with references to the changes which 
she noted. She writes that— 


“no one will allow I look an hour older since I left London and I confess 
everyone I have met appears the same as when I left them so that when 
I look round I find myself in the same spot and see the same faces. I fee) 
as if I had had a long sleep and some very strange dreams but the strong 
sensation of past vexations which I felt in Ireland is entirely lost.” 


At that time Lunardi was the talk of the town, and his balloon 
was a curiosity. She went to see it at the Pantheon :— 


“It is suspended to the Top of the Dome and really forms a most striking 
object. We saw Lunardi, and his poor fellow-Travellers the Dog and Cat 
which still remained in the Gallery to receive the visits of the curious. 
Mr. R{oberts] told me that the diameter of the balloon was thirty-four 
feet but to me appeared of much greater extent. All the world gives 
their shilling to see it.” 


However strict Elizabeth may have been in her opinions and 
behaviour, she records the following occurrence as if it were a 
matter of course :— 


“T left Dr. Morris to dress when Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were introduced 
so that I was obliged to admit gentlemen at my toilet. Upon gathering 
the voices I found a Spanish hat is what I must buy. It is of the form of 
that in my picture but made of azure blue silk (the exact coulour of our 
poplin), trim’d with white ribbon and a plume of white feathers. They 
are also made of black silk and of straw in the same form without feathers 
for undress; even silk balloons are almost out, I have not seen a cap since 
Icame. These visitors were succeeded by Mrs. Crawford. I admitted her 
tho’ still half dress’d. She says I am the Image of you.” 


From this reference to dressing, I pass to another relating to 
marketing. Mr. Sheridan had a lodging near Carnaby Market, 
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which is now built over, and his daughter writes about it as 
follows :— 


“TI must leave you to go to prepare for my company. I assure you 
Madam I have business on my hands. I went myself to Market this 
morning. You know Carnaby Market which is an excellent one is close 
tous. I have already establish’d myself as Customer to the Fish Monger 
and Poulterer so that I have only to chuse what I wish. My Butcher 
calls every morning. I go sometimes however to shew that I am willing 
to attend to those matters. I bought a very fine Salad, Lettices, etc., a 
good dish of Purple Broccola and another of Collyflower for 18d., does 
that bear any proportion to the Dublin prices of Vegetables ?” 


The following reply to a question may be given without 
comment :— 


“You ask me how the Women here strike me; whether from the 
advantage of dress or what I know not, but they appear to me to the 
full as Handsome as the Irish Women and in general have less airs (but 
this entre nous).” 


In 1785, Elizabeth was back in London, and met many persons 
of note. One was the learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, whom she 
saw at Mrs. Vesey’s :— 


“Our entertainment was elegant, Ices, etc. etc. After Tea, etc., our circle 
was encreased by the arrival of Mrs. Carter; on her being announced you 
may suppose my whole attention was turn’d to the door. I don’t believe 
you saw her when you were here. She seems about sixty [she was sixty- 
eight]. She is rather fat ; no way striking in her appearance, dressed in a 
scarlet gown and petticoat, a plain undress cap and perfectly flat head, a 
small workbag hanging at her arm, out of which she drew some knitting 
as soon as she was seated; but no fuss or airs about her. She entered 
into the conversation with that ease which persons have who have both 
their thoughts and words at command, but no toss of the head, no sneer, no 
emphatical look, in short no affected consequence of any kind. I wished 
for you as one who could not only enjoy but take a share in such society.” 


Frances Burney had met Mrs. Carter four years earlier, and 
thus wrote in her diary :— 


“Mrs. Carter, as there were so few folks, talked a good deal, and was 
far more sociable and easy than I had yet seen her. Her talk, too, though 
all upon books (for life and manners she is as ignorant of as a nun), was 
very unaffected and good-humoured, and I liked her exceedingly.” * 


Another evening, Elizabeth saw Hannah More at the same 
house :— 


“In the Literary way there was Miss H. Moore, and the famous Soame 
Jenyns, who is witnout exception 1 think the most hideous mortal I ever 


* Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, Vol. IL, p. 12. 
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beheld. Miss Moore is exactly de ces figures dont on ne dit rien ; her manner 
is I think unpretending, at least it was so last night.” 


Hannah’s surname is always written “Moore” by Elizabeth. This 
indicates that it was pronounced as if it had been thus written. 
We infer that tea was once pronounced “tay” by Pope making it 
rhyme with “obey,” and that Rome was pronounced “ Room,” by 
Byron making it rhyme with “tomb.” 

Her account of the performance in Westminster Abbey in June, 
1785, which was a repetition of that given in commemoration of 
Handel the year before, well deserves perusal :— 


“At twelve the performance began and never was I more truly 
delighted. The beginning of the Te Deum was so truly great that 
my whole frame thrill’d and the tears ran down my cheeks in spite of 
me. I would have given anything to have been behind a Pillar to have 
cried in comfort, but I was forced to struggle and almost choak to behave 
decently. I know you do not like that stile of music in general but I am 
sure you would have join’d me yesterday. I thought it the only hommage 
worthy the Divine being which I had ever heard offer’d up. The number 
of performers did not by any means produce a too powerful sound. An 
Oratorio in the Round Church has appear’d to me infinitely louder. All 
was one compleat full sound, the most perfect that can be conceived. The 
single songs appear’d to disadvantage I think after this glorious Band. 
Madame Mara was the only Singer of real merit; her Voice is uncommonly 
fine perhaps beyond Mrs. Sheridan’s but that something Angelic which 
was in the sound of hers is wanting as well as that beauty and expression 
which necessarily gave such additional Charms to our Sister’s singing. 
Norris, Reinhold, etc., you know. Fischer was almost beyond himself. 
At the Dead March in Saul a second suffocation seized me. Indeed, I had 
scarcely an idea of the power of instrumental music before. I wish’d you 
were with me for we suffer’d nothing from heat or crowd from the amazing 
height of the building and the regularity with which everything was 
conducted. The King, Queen, and the Three Princesses with two of the 
younger children occupied two Boxes fronting the Orchestra. The 
Duchess of Devonshire and all the Women of Fashion in a Gallery near 
them. The Bishops in a Seat adorn’d with Purple and our Bath Dr. Cleaver 
so near as almost to rank among them. [Three years later Dr. Cleaver 
became Bishop of Chester.] The Band which consisted of Six hundred 
performers entirely fill’d a scaffolding that was raised almost to the 
Ceiling. The whole place was boarded, and the Side Seats considerably 
raised but not so as entirely to conceal the monuments which added rather 
to the dignity and solemnity of the Scene. With regard to the company the 
Women appear’d to disadvantage as being forbid Hats and Feathers ; they 
had almost uniformly put on the most disfiguring Head-dress I ever saw. 
A Mob [cap] of a most immense Size, simply illustrated with blue or 
yellow ribbons; this over frizz’d Heads and sallow Complexions had a 
very bad effect; a few with fair skins and clear brown hair bore the 
disguise tolerably. There was between 2 and 3 thousand people there; 
Crowds of Clergymen. In the way of acquaintance I met some of our Bath 
Gentlemen, D’Ivernois, and Purcell who sat just behind me. The whole 
performance was over at four and we got out without trouble or confusion.” 
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Mr. Sheridan visited Tunbridge Wells for his health’s sake, and 
there his daughter made the acquaintance of Mr. Egerton, whom 
she depicts as “a very long young Clergyman who was not other- 
wise Beauish in appearance than wearing two watches ; however 
I found out that he was quite the Ladies man, attended us in our 
walks and seem’d perfectly conversant in hair-dressers fashions, 
etc.” She was very anxious that her sister should make up a 
party and visit Tunbridge Wells the following year, and to 
“tempt her” she wrote an account of life there :— 


“ Rise at seven, go down in a Habit to the Wells, walk on the pantiles, 
saunter into the library, look at the Shops, say good morning to your 
acquaintance, come home, breakfast in a pleasant room, pretty garden 
before the door, Hills and groves at a little distance. After breakfast go 
to my room, don’t chuze walking in the heat of the day, write, read, work 
a little, now dress my hair and clean Skirt, all the toilet that is necessary 
here except on Ball nights or very particular occasions, very convenient 
this for Ladies who like me have no maids to give them any assistance in 
a female dress; at four come down to dinner, a tolerable society, very 
good dinner, everything well dress’d and provided without trouble: one 
of my favourite luxuries; (you pay for board 16 shillings a week, and ten 
shillings a room); after dinner chat a little, then walk in the garden 
either alone or with some of the Ladies, return to my own parlour, drink 
coffee with my Father and then either walk with him or any party I chuze 
to form for the remainder of the Evening ; at nine Supper is ready but we 
seldom goin. There is nothing particularly delightful in the party and 
you know I don’t eat Supper so we have a biscuit and wine by ourselves 
and chat or sometimes play a little piquet to amuse my Father’till Eleven. 
When the Season commences we are to have Balls, tea drinking, etc., so 
you see one may pass a little time here very well.” 


I pass on to the year 1788, when Mr. Sheridan journeyed from 
Dublin with the intention of proceeding to Lisbon, where his 
health grew worse, and he died at Margate. He was attended by 
a servant of whom his daughter Elizabeth writes to her sister :— 


“He is much pleased with his new Servant who seems perfectly to 
understand the proper attendance on an Invalid and is besides exceedingly 
active and careful. Indeed he seem’d so very careful that I could not 
help remarking it to him; he told me it was very necessary to look sharp 
in this Country for that they were very fond of robbing the Irish. As 


this opinion can only be of service to us I have left him in quiet possession 
of it.” 


The father and daughter reached Margate at the end of July 
with the intention of remaining a month. Elizabeth wrote 
to her sister that she went in quest of a lodging, soon after 
arriving, and at last found a suitable one :— 


“It is a very small House in the Highest part of the Town. A fine open 
before us and a full view of the Sea. We have a parlour and Kitchen, two 
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good Bedrooms and two garrets; everything of china, glass, etc., found 
us; for this we pay two guineas a week. ... Our lodging is almost out 
of the Town which I preferr’d, as the amusements of the place were not our 
object, and being obliged to keep a chaise it makes no difference with 
regard to the convenience of bathing. . . . We took a beautiful drive this 
morning and pass’d thro’ several little villages a]l well provided with 
Lodgings and accommodations for bathing. The Country as I before told 
you is uncommonly fine, but conveys only the idea of wealth, not pleasure. 
Every foot of ground is cultivated to the utmost; they seem even to 
grudge what is necessary for roads for tho’ remarkably good they are so 
narrow that two Carriages can never pass each other but at particular 
spaces left for the purpose. As to Hedges they too I suppose are 
consider’d as encroachers as scarcely an inclosure of any kind is to be 
seen. Corn, beans, and Clover join each other and the eye wanders over 
this rich carpet without the smallest interruption, at first (perhaps 
from accessory ideas) with pleasure, but I begin now to feel a little like 
the Coquette in the fairy Tale who was condemn’d to wander over a most 


beautiful Lawn, and under a perfectly serene sky, as the greatest punish- 
ment that could be inflicted on her.” 


Two days afterwards she wrote :-— 


“ At seven I went down to the bathing House where I found a great 
number of Ladies and Gentlemen waiting to take their turn in the Machines 
which are comparatively few in number. They are much better than 
those we had at Scarboro’. I enclose you a card which gives you an idea 
of their form. The Canvas which is behind when you are at a proper 
depth is let down into the water and forms a compleat bath where the 
Guide stands to receive you. It is quite light as the canvas is very thin. 
I never bathed so comfortably in my life and find myself much revived by 
my dip. I have settled to go before seven every morning which is the 
time I can best be spared.” 


This “journal letter” is dated the 4th August, 1788; the date 
of the next is 5th October in that year. If others were written 
they have not been preserved. Mr. Sheridan died ten days after 
the date of the letter from which I have last quoted. His daughter, 
who had been a most loving and long-suffering nurse, was 
prostrated by his death. 

In Elizabeth Sheridan’s letters to her sister there are frequent 
references to her bodily and mental sufferings, and to the unkind 
treatment which she had received from her father and from 
Charles Francis, her elder brother. These are personal and 
private matters which I simply mention and pass on. There is 
no impropriety, however, in printing what Mrs. Sheridan wrote 
about her sister-in-law to Mrs. Stratford Canning. This letter is 
dated “October 9th,” the year was probably 1788; the place at 
which it was written was The Deepdene, which the Duke of 
Norfolk had lent to Sheridan. After saying that her husband’s 
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time had been fully occupied, but that she expected to see more 
of him soon, she adds the hope that he will be able 


“to think over Mousy’s [Elizabeth’s] affairs, and lay some Scheme for 
making her future Life a little more Comfortable. We had a long talk the 
other night, in which I was more than once very much tempted to beat 
her. Towards the end of this Month, S{heridan} is oblig’d to attend the 
Races at Stafford, when he means to canvass the town, he rather wishes 
me to accompany him now, wh. tho’ extremely disagreeable to me, I 
believe I must do. We had talk’d this matter over before, and it was 
always settled, that if this journey could not be put off, Bess wd. take 
the opportunity of paying a visit to Mrs. Wilson, as a pleasanter Scheme 
than remaining here, for my Family must continue with the same establish- 
ment going on, whether I am here or no, as my own Sister, and all my 
Children will be left here, and my absence of course will be as short as 
possible, but my little Madam all of a sudden took it into her Head, that if 
I went to Stafford, it would be inconvenient her staying in my Family, and 
even in London, she had doubts about incommoding me, and recollected 
that she was of a grave disposition, and that her Society could not possibly 
be pleasing to me, in short, as she has confess’d since, she has had a fit of 
the Blue Devils come over her, and I half scolded and half laugh’d her out 
of them. . . . Another Subject of great Vexation to her is, her awkward, 
and equivocal situation with Mr. H{enry] L{efanu], wh. I never thoroughly 
understood till the other Night. She says she feels herself neither free, 
[njor engaged, and that tho’ Mr. L. has given her every reason to 
suppose he is attach’d to her, and that you, and all her Friends are 
persuaded he is serious in his intentions of marrying her the first 
favourable opportunity, he has never either in Conversation or Letters 
spoke of such.” 


In July 1789, when Elizabeth Sheridan had entered her thirty- 
first year, she became the wife of Captain Henry Lefanu of the 
56th Regiment of Infantry. The wedding took place in London ; 
the newly-married couple dined the same day at Richmond with 
Mrs. Sheridan, and went to spend the honeymoon in Hampton 
Court Palace, Richard Tickell having lent them his rooms there. 
Sheridan settled an income upon his sister, which was puactually 
paid so long as his own means made this possible. Ata later 
day the pair became independent, Henry’s father having died and 
left them the money to which he clung during life. Writing to 
her sister on 7th July, 1789, Elizabeth says that, after the dinner 
at Richmond— 


“Mrs. Sheridan sang to us at my request as the best celebration of a 
day I consider'd as happy. The moment of parting with her was another 
trial and my shedding tears in abundance could hardly be consider’d as 
any way derogatory to my affection to Harry. She had received me with 
the affection of a Sister at the most melancholy period of my Life, and 
during the eleven months I had been with her I could only look back to 
constant kind and friendly treatment, and that when my Situation was 
most dependent. She was affected too tho’ She reiterated her request tha t 
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we would consider her House as our home whenever we chose to be from 
Hampton.” 


The last of Elizabeth Lefanu’s letters to her sister which I 
have seen was written at Bath on the 8th March, 1790. She 
wrote her recollections of her brother in his Bath days for the 
use of Moore, and these are printed in full in my Biography of 
Sheridan. She had a daughter, Alicia, who gave nine works to 
the world, the most useful being “ Memoirs” of her grandmother, 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, which appeared in 1824. A letter was 
then published in the Gentleman’s Magazine which Mrs. Henry 
Lefanu had written to her cousin William Chamberlaine on the 
25th December, 1804, from which I quote this passage :— 


“Thinking as I do on the subject of female authorship, you will be 
surprised at my encouraging my daughter in the pursuit; but the fact 
is, I think her natural abilities much superior to my own, and she has 
had advantages which I never had, at least, that of the uninterrupted 
attention of an attached and rational mother.” 


Mrs. Henry Lefanu’s talents were far inferior to those of her 
sister, who had the knack of versifying, who was a clever amateur 
actress and whose comedy, “The Sons of Erin,” had a deserved 
success on the stages of Dublin and London. This comedy was 
published and passed through three editions, yet it is seldom 
referred to and may not be familiar to many readers. Mrs. 
Lefanu’s avowed object was to portray “an Irish gentleman such 
as he exists in society.” She expresses her obligation to her 
nephew, Tom Sheridan, for the epilogue and “ for some judicious 
curtailments and alterations in the piece itself.” She added, it 
was a pleasure to her that the play has been received with marked 
approbation by“ many successive English audiences,” and she 
sincerely hoped that its publication might “not prove injurious 
to the interests of true taste and sound morals.” 

The comedy was originally entitled “Prejudice, or Modern 
Sentiment.” It was frequently played in Dublin and twenty- 
seven times at the Lyceum in London, the first performance 
there being on the 11th of April, 1812.* In the Dictionary 
of National Biography, as in other less authoritative works, the 
piece is said to have been represented once only, the writer in 
the Dictionary giving Genest as his authority, the truth being, 
Genest erroneously states, that it was acted “but once” after 
the title was changed to “Sons of Erin, or Modern Sentiment.” 

The principal personages are Mr. Rivers, who has married for the 


* Some Account of the English Stage, by the Rev. John Genest, 
Vol. VIIL, p. 278. 
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second time. His son by the first marriage, Captain Rivers, is 
in love with Lady Ann Lovel,a widow. His daughter by that 
marriage had become the wife of Arthur FitzEdward against her 
father’s will. The second Mrs. Rivers is a Lydia Languish, who 
delights in the compliments of Sir Frederick Fillamour, Sir 
Frederick talking with her about Platonic love, but meaning 
something different. Under a feigned name, FitzEdward is intro- 
duced to Mr. Rivers’s house, where he fascinates Miss Ruth, Mr. 
Rivers’s elderly sister, cures Mrs. Rivers of her sentimental liking 
for a suitor who had flattered her in order to become a lover, and 
finds favour in the eyes of Mr. Oddley, a wealthy old bachelor, 
whose sister was the first Mrs. Rivers and who finally promises 
to make his niece and nephew his heirs, the niece being the wife 
of FitzEdward and the nephew becoming the husband of Lady Aun 
Lovel. Patrick O’Shee, servant to FitzEdward, and Mrs. Furbish, 
keeper of a lodging-house, are the comic personages. 

The characters are sharply drawn; Genest complains that 
“there is too much conversation”; it is true, moreover, that 
the best sayings have a second-hand sound. Indeed, Mrs. Lefanu 
makes the reader feel that she knew by heart “ The Rivals,” “The 
School for Scandal,” and her mother’s unacted comedy, “A 
Journey to Bath.” She took pains with Mr. Oddley, a crusty old 


bachelor, who has many traits resembling those of Mr. Stapleton 
and Sir Jeremy Bull in “A Journey to Bath” ; as that piece was 
in manuscript and unknown to the public in 1812, the want of 
originality was not noticeable. I shall give a few specimens of 
the dialogue. Mr. Oddley says, after denouncing matrimony to 
his nephew, Captain Rivers :— 


“OppLEY: Now consider me well, George. Did you ever see a married 
man of sixty-four look as Ido? No,no! You may see wife written in 
crow’s-feet at the corners of his eyes, and for every child an additional 
wrinkle in his forehead. 

Capt. Rivers: Yet there are women who can smooth the wrinkled brow 
of care, invigorate the mind, improve the heart, and strew with fancy’s 
sweetest flowers the rugged path of life. 

OppLEY: What a rhapsody of nonsense! I suppose in your opinion 
such a woman is Lady Ann Lovel?... 

Capt. Rivers: FitzEdward has no fault but a disregard of money. 

OppLEy: And what greater fault can he have, sir? Money is 
independence, money is power, nay, is health; but he has a greater fault, 
one I can never overlook—that he is an Irishman. 

Capt. Rivers: Sir, I must own that I have not imbibed your prejudices 
and my father’s against a country which has produced so many men of 
acknowledged genius and merit. 

OppLEY: Genius and merit! Oons! Irishmen have been our family 
plague, and descended, like the gout, from generation to generation!” 
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Discussing with his uncle what part in life women should play, 
the nephew says :— 


“Capt. Rivers: Surely, uncle, you would not deprive the ladies of every 
innocent and elegant amusement ? 

OvpDLEY: The ladies! I hate ladies; but I certainly would allow to 
rational women every reasonable amusement. 

Mr. Rivers: Manners change with times, and we are not now as in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, when high dames made their breakfasts on cold 
roast beef and a flagon of ale. 

Opp.LeEy: Better for health and morals than hyson tea; and a con- 
vocation of fops and flirts killing time and destroying reputations. . . . 

Capt. Rivers: I see, uncle, you do not approve of what Mrs. Malaprop 
calls the inflammatory branches of learning: but there are ladies who 
disdain such trifling, who cultivate the sciences. 

Opp.EY: They have no business with them; they are exotics in a 
female brain, and never take to the soil. 

[Miss RutH Rivers, sister-in-law to ODDLEY, enters and is addressed. } 

Opp.ey: I think that women had better confine themselves to their own 
sphere, and leave the world of science alone. 

Miss Rivers: Really, sir! I suppose what is vulgarly termed a good 
wife and mother, and an orderly mistress of a family, in your opinion, 
makes a perfect female character. 

Mr. Rivers: I should think, sister, it would go pretty near it. 

Miss Rivers: Fy! what gross conceptions! You see, Mrs. Rivers, they 
would degrade us into mere domestic animals; we that are capable of 
the highest attainments, who can become astronomers, metaphysicians, 
logicians, chemists, alchymists, botanists 

Mrs. Rivers: Where will she stop? O, dear, Madam, my poor 
head would be perfectly unequal to such a profusion of knowledge!” 


The purely comic element is somewhat imperfectly provided by 
Patrick O’Shee and Mrs. Furbish. Patrick dislikes both the airs of 
Mrs. Furbish and her short commons. She irritates him by calling 
him Shee, and she resents his pretension to be her equal. He tells 
her, “I had the O in my family name before your first ancestor 
was born. And let me tell you that the friendship of an honest 
Irish lad wouldn’t disgrace one of your sort, though you kept a 
house as broad as St. Giles’s and as high as the Monument.” When 
Lady Ann Lovel asks about his master, Patrick replies that he is 
“ Arthur FitzEdward, of Ballyna in the country of Roscommon ; 
the great FitzEdward, my Lady, the ould stock; not one of your 
grazing gentlemen that come from the bullocks.” On Fitz- 
Edward telling his servant to leave the room, Patrick says to 
Mrs. Furbish, “Give me leave to hand you out, Madam.” 


“Mrs, FursisH: Impudent fellow! 

Patrick: If it’s impertinence you mean, Mrs. Furbish, perhaps we 
learned at the same school, with this difference, that you finished your 
education, while I’m only a beginner.” 
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Both Alicia and Elizabeth Sheridan possess the greater interest 
for us now because they were the sisters of Richard Brinsley. 
‘he elder was, however, a woman of note in her day, being endowed 
with a large measure of the Sheridan talent. The younger had 
no pretension to literary merit, yet the “journal letters,” as she 
called them, in which she narrated her experiences for her sister’s 
information, have supplied the very moral and instructive incidents 
and statements which form the gist of this article. The elder 
sister died on the 4th of September, 1817, and was buried in the 
graveyard of St. Peter’s in Dublin. She was then sixty-four. 
The younger was far more delicate than her sister and her two 
brothers, yet she lived to enter her eightieth year. Her ashes are 
now mingled with kindred dust in the churchyard at Leamington, 
having been placed there in January, 1837. On the tombstone 
above them it is recorded:—“ Through a long and blameless 
existence she enforced the purest principles of religion and 
morality, both by writing and example. Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 


W. Fraser Rar. 








Che China Dowl. 


Cuapter I, 


MOTHER AND SON. 


Racuet Parris was an old woman now, close upon eighty years; 
and David, the son of her maturity, who came, when all the rest 
had gone, to reawaken the warmth of motherhood in her chilled 
breast, was going to take unto himself another woman, and 
become but half her child. 

Of all her children, he, the last, had been the comeliest and 
most dear. 

Three had died in infancy, bearing the freshness of their 
mother’s youth into the land of mist, and two were taken by 
the sea. 

One—the only girl who lived to maidenhood—was lost in other 
waters, wrecked on the darker waves of a dread city, which never 
washed, as kindlier seas might do, her poor tossed body into the 
arms of watchers by the shore. 

Long they watched for Jenefer—at first, when David was a 
quiet boy just stepping into manhood, and Rachel still a strong 
but ageing woman, worn with many vigils, and too much looking 
on the face of death—sitting together in the white-roofed 
cottage with its four wide windows looking out to sea, and 
listening for unreturning feet, and to the heavy moaning of the 
surf without. 

“You’'m not the lad to judge her, Davy?” she used to ask, 
when the presentiment of the girl’s return pressed close upon 
her. And David—never a man of words—would answer briefly, 
“ Nay.” 

A long watching and a long waiting, for Jenefer met judgment 
at another bar. 

For nearly forty years his mother had cleaved to David as rocks 
cleave to the sea, praying he might not be required of her, pain- 
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fully apprehensive of the glances cast upon him by brighter, if 
less deeply jealous, eyes. 

And scarcely straying since he left her breast, David had clung 
to her. 

In his earlier manhood, once or twice he had turned aside— 
almost perforce—to note the welcome playing around younger 
lips for him ; but his heart, then only touched, returned to chase 
her terrors, and win again to tenderness that pitiably anxious 
gaze. 
we Davy’ll be lookin’ for a maid,” the women at their doors would 
call to her when he was but a boy. 

“Tes time,” she would reply serenely—a younger woman then 
—and go back into the cottage, there to smooth out his rough 
shirts with a steady hand, and making believe she bent to it, 
would murmur : 

“Tes the Lord’s plan that every woman’s son’ll come to be 
another woman’s care.” 

Such nights she never tasted sleep, but lay stiffly quiet upon 
her bed, pressing her palms together—half in agony and half in 
rayer. 

‘ Rising early, with the heavy stifling hours still hanging round 
her in the keen morning air, she would adventure bravely : 

“Tes a clibby mornin’, but you’m lookin’ brave and handsome, 
Davy; the maids’ll soon be chasin’ ’ee.” 

To which he would reply slowly, and with a comprehending 
smile : 

“May so well go home, mother; I’m not for they.” 

“ Reckon they'll have ’ee though; tes the maids’ way.” 

“Gie en leave to try,” was his conclusive consolation ; and then, 
noting the still stern closure of her lips, would smile again with 
jesting reassurance. 

“ You’m not lookin’ for another man ?” 

“ Nay, I can make a shift to do wi’ ’ee.” 

“You may.” 

And so, for a time, the darkness lifted, and the shadow of 
separation glided by. 

The years went on, and David weathered several storms of 
unengulphing love. 

He was a tall, fair, placid fisherman, gentle and generous of 
nature, rarely stirred to spontaneous speech or speculative 
thought. 

The friend and playfellow of children, for whom he had a 
clumsy tenderness, himself a child, as they with subtle intuition 
knew. 
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The vigour and the freshness of the sea were his. His eyes 
reflected its most luminous and peaceful blue; their steady— 
almost dreamy—gaze seemed fixed upon some certain tide, the 
ceaseless ebb and flow of things mysterious yet sure—a look 
which well befitted one of Nature’s children whose lot it was to 
hear her greatest voice, and watch the grandest motion of her 
breast. His massive limbs washed—like the rocks—by many- 
tempered waves, seemed, like them, hewn in some fashion by the 
mighty waters to welcome and rebut their force. 

For generations the Parrises had been fishermen, living within 
the shelter of the vast cliffs that overhung the haven, upon the 
base of which the huge Atlantic waves beat with a wild futility, 
rearing from their white crests, when the wind rose, drab clots of 
whirling foam. For fisher-people they were well-to-do; the old 
woman “a little nearie,” it was whispered in Tregarveth, where 
to be “ nearie” with a little was but natural, and with more but 
seemly, yet noticeable all the same. 

A bad season sifted David from his fellows as one on whom bad 
seasons but lightly fell. There was enough and to spare for that 
unencumbered householder and his ageing mother, and still to 
spare. Something, too, always to spare from David’s pockets or 
David’s board for the broad-faced, solemn-eyed children who hung 
about his door. 

Rachel suffered then in silence, hiding within her heart the 
bitterness they nurtured—a haunting fear lest he might learn, 
even thus late, from their companionship, to hunger for playmates 
of his own. 

“ Reckon you’m weary o’ the children,” he had said more than 
once, spelling out roughly from her face the pages of her soul. 

“ Maybe,” she would admit sometimes. ‘They’m teasy for an 
old woman that’s a’ done with children, but if you’ve tuk a-consait 
for en I wud’n chase en away.” 

“Tes pretty work to watch en,” he said simply. “Tho’ simmee 
tes may-games to ’ee.” 

“It lights they eyes o’ your’n, so let em bide; but mine be 
dim.” 

Yet there were times when kindlier, more natural emotions 
stirred her breast—times when she brought herself to picture 
children with his voice and smile waking old echoes in the child- 
less house. Till, like a sudden cloud, the vague form of the 
woman who must bear them came athwart it, blurring the vision 
—clogging, as of old, the fresh springs of her heart. 

The image of hands that would be “fain to do for Davy,” of a 
face that must thrust itself between her own and his—setting her 
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definitely in the background of his life—was one she could not 
school herself to view. 

The last of all her children, and the best—so ran the old 
refrain—surely the Lord would spare him for the few years left 
to her. 

If Jenefer had wandered home, or one of the lads so swiftly 
taken been delivered from the grudging deep, the jealous prayer 
might never have ascended up to God. At first a fitful hope, it 
grew to be the burden of her thought, hushing itself at length 
into the murmur of a dying fear. 

Suddenly, sharply, it sprang forth again to the old tune of 
terror—now not vague, but piteous in its weakness, as only the 
cry of age can be. It died away. In the long roll of barren 
prayers it took its place, and found its record in the register of 
death. 

David—the time had come at last—was going to take unto 
himself another woman, and while he waited, troubled, des- 
pondent, for his marriage-bells, lest they might never ring, his 
mother heard them clanging high above all voices, clashing 
discordant music above the ceaseless sighing of the sea. 

For him there had been no choice from the beginning. The 
first glint from Susannah’s daring, half-savage eyes had van- 
quished him. She came upon him like a storm. Stunned for the 
moment he retreated, but the moment passed, and he was at her 
feet. 

As yet the word had not been spoken, but he knew, and 
Susannah knew, and Rachel knew, that it must be. 

Mother and son sat facing each other in the low-raftered room, 
where prints of stiff, unlifelike ships, breasting unnatural billows, 
were dotted about the walls. Jenefer’s childish sampler, framed, 
hung by the fire. The careful, brilliant stitches, fitfully lit, set 
forth between the little stunted trees and comic birds—“ JENEFER 
Parris—aged 13.” An assortment of figures up to ten, and then 
a row of solemn flowers headed the closing legend, chosen by 
whom? Not surely by the child? One cannot say. “All things 
that are of the earth shall turn to the earth again, and that which 
is of the waters doth return unto the sea. But Thy Provi- 
dence, O Father, governeth it, for Thou hast made a way in the 
sea, and a safe path in the waves.” Two Noah’s ark figures 
flanked it on either side, and the date—March 16th, 1844, in gold, 
the only faded colour—was traced below. On a shelf beside it 
tested the huge Bible, wherein the names of Rachel’s dead 
husband and the children who had followed him were written in her 
laboured hand. And last came David’s name, added in darker 
F2 
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ink, such as had chronicled his father’s end in the same month 
and year. Upon the unwieldy book rested the china bowl, 
brought from the East in their first year of marriage, and used 
to christen their first child. 

This side the hearth was her accustomed seat, and she sat 
upright in the broad arm-chair—a frail, stiff figure, the bands 
of thin grey hair strained tightly across her lined but curiously 
clear brow. Pale, searching eyes peered from its shadow, set in 
deep hollows, still hoarding sparks of their first fire. 

David sat opposite, his great frame stooping forward, his hands 
travelling slowly up and down each knee. The firelight cast his 
unrestful shadow upon the floor, the window, showing still a 
square of vanishing twilight, framed the vague outline of his 
bent head and shoulders in the darkening room. 

Rachel, between the flashing needles in her fingers, saw the 
dark silhouette and caught the moving shadow his restless 
motions cast upon the floor. She waited for him to break the 
heavy silence, although aware that he would sit on thus in- 
definitely, seeking vainly the words which would not overtake 
his slowly-travelling thought. 

But wearied out at length she spoke: 

“Be any boats gone out to-night?” 

“Bout half a score.” 

**You’m lazy, lad.” 

“TI be long to be. I bain’t thinkin’ o’ fish to-night.” 

“The woman, I suppose ?” 

“Sure “nuff.” He stirred uneasily and shifted back the 
chair. 

“Maids be so slippery as fish—so they do say—and yet the 
men be slocked by en.” 

“Clain off,” he admitted, staring intently at the fire. 

“When be going to ask Susannah ?” 

“ May so well to-night.” 

“Thee’rt finely hurried; have ’ee tuk time to look roun’ the 
maid thee’rt so mazed to wed?” 

“ Her’ll take some lookin’ roun’,” he said, “but that'll bide. 
Tes like this heer,” he went on ponderously; “a man may look 
at ena score o’ times and they be norry times the same. Now 
tes ice and nex’ tes fire, and then tes up and off like a gale to 
sea. I mind the time when et dedn’t sim fitty work to chatty 
to things like they. A tried to get me, but I wud’n”—he 
paused—* Susannah Basset have a’ got me, and that es all about 
et now.” 


“Dost think ’ee have got she?” his mother questioned. 
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“TI be main loth to doubt et.” 

“Should ’ee be scat ef her said ‘No’ ?” 

“*Most like a boat wi’ a split keel, tossin’ out yonder i’ the 
dark ; t’would be th’ end o’ daylight, simmin’ to me.” 

Rachel let fall the needles and pressed her palms together 
upon her knee. She watched his face with pitiful intentness, 
now lit by the flame in sudden flashes, now ploughed into deeper 
furrows by the flickering glare. It was—as she beheld it— 
changed, clouded, yet glowing with an inward light; terribly 
strange, yet terribly familiar; near, but very far away. His 
latest words, the end of daylight, found their echo in her 
troubled soul. 

“Tes bad work when et do come to that,” she said, beginning 
to rescue the dropped stitches. 

“Tes bad work, sure, when a man be past en’s prime and the 
maid i’ flower and a pair o’ prinked up lads clamourin’ to ev, 
‘Will ’ee ha’ me?’ and me wi’ all my mouth-speech gone.” 

“Thee never had too much to lose.” 

“T never wanted et afore.” 

“You’m terribly set ’pon Susannah.” 

“A man ’most es terrible set "pon hes life when he es nigh 
to lose et.” 

“You’m roadling, man; her’ll have ’ee at first say.” 

“Dost think et?” 

Rachel answered him with the grim certainty of despair : 

“Tbe sure. What o'clock es et?” 

He turned to the brass dial by the door; her failing eyes were 
hardly keen enough to read it. 

“ Half arter seven.” 

“Eden’t et no mor’n that?” she questioned wearily. The 
hour had gone slowly. Then with a tremulous, impatient gesture, 
“Rig thysel’ out,” she said, “and master thicky business afore 
croust. Thee’lt be so good as wed by then, I promise ’ee. Look 
slippy, bring en home ef thee’st a mind, and don’t ’ee sit glazing 
theer like a mazed boy.” 

The speech escaped her dry lips quickly, it rang curiously 
hard and clear, but David did not notice the new accent. There 
was no room for it in his absorbed and troubled thought. Two 
presentations were beyond his range of vision. To see things 
clearly he must see them singly, and for the present Susannah 
blotted out the woman at his side. For Rachel had risen and 
stood behind him, to shut the working of her face from view. 
She rested a shrunken hand upon his shoulder, but withdrew it 
quickly, remembering what its unsteadiness might betray 
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“‘ Begone and wish ’ee well,” she ended. 

He got up, following almost mechanically the childish habit of 
obedience, and strode towards the door. 

“You’m never goin’ i’ thicky coat,” she called out after him. 
He stopped on the threshold, filling the narrow doorway and 
blocking out the slit of sky. 

“ Tss, as I be.” 

“The maids ‘ll sneat and chitter to be’old ’ee courtin’ sich 
a fashion. Do ’ee come back and trim thysel’ a bit.” 

The hardly conscious ruse to keep him there, to hold her own 
for a few minutes longer, failed. 

“Let a’ be, mother,” he cried almost harshly. ‘Ef I be goin’ 
I must go.” 

It sounded the first note of conflict, and she shrank from it, 
as from a looming blow, back into the empty room. Its loneli- 
ness appalled her; that space soon to be filled with the dreaded 
presence, that silence soon to be broken by the more dreaded 
voice, smote her with boding like a knife drawing its gnawing 
edge across her soul. 

She looked towards the window. There the night had not 
quite left the fading pane. It loitered with the embers of the 
fire. Between was darkness. She made a movement to kindle 
the accustomed light and then remembering, stopped— 

For whom ? 

To lighten—what ? 

She dropped the match, and before it had flickered out, with no 
definite purpose, stumbled to the door. 

“Davy,” she called. He did not hear. He had gone but a few 
steps down the steep unwinding road; his figure cut the faint 
line of sea below it, and stood out darkly against the patch of 
sky. “Davy,” she cried again. 

And a little shrill voice out of the twilight street took up 
the cry. 

He did not hear. 

His pace quickened; faster and faster he seemed to swing 
down the straight road between the dim white houses, growing a 
dwindling speck, and then a blurr, like some receding memory 
to the watcher at her door. 
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Carter II. 


THE OTHER WOMAN, 


Susanna stood by the window where the sunlight, a strong 
glare outside, managed to struggle in. It touched to softer gold 
the heavy masses of red hair which seemed almost to overweight 
her startling face; her white skin, with the faint flush upon it, 
clothed too tenderly the powerful features, glimmering palely 
round the widely open eyes, dark with dull fire. Her full, decisive 
lips were closed ; they cut across the white superbly, with a line 
of crimson deeper than that which splashes most fair faces, giving 
to this one such a vividness as few fair faces wear. She stood 
where the light centred, drawn to her great height, a figure of 
striking symmetry and vigour, seeming to absorb all the vitality 
and colour, and to dwarf the small dimensions of the room. A 
singular contrast to the man who had chosen her, at first stormed 
by her beauty and then bewildered by her love; a love primitive, 
startling and half savage like herself, which fascinated while it 
puzzled him and sometimes hurt him while it clung. 

At arm’s length she held a picture, in a highly ornamented 
gilt frame, on which she looked with evident approval, shifting its 
position now and then for a more favourable view. 

An upright mirror on the mantelpiece, with its oval medal- 
lion of the inevitable full-rigged ship, set in the centre of a 
speckled silver frieze, threw back her image; so that the chamber 
held, at the moment, three presentments of the woman whose 
forcible presence filled it. The picture in her hand was a fantastic 
rendering of the flesh—a rough but subtle analysis of the soul ; 
the image in the glass—a blameless likeness—robbed the living 
figure of some brilliancy and gave the grand lines hints of a 
softness they did not possess. 

And Susannah herself, the actual creature, the breathing, 
brilliant thing of life, who might never behold the beauty she 
80 prized except through some imperfect, material or human 
medium—stood dividing glances between glass and canvas with a 
contented smile, 

A shadow crossed the doorway and David lumbered in. He 
no older, more careworn, but his eyes enshrined a happier 
ight. 

“What do ’ee think of et?” she asked, handing him the object 
of her lengthy contemplation. 

“Tes what they do call ‘a study’; Miss Maxwell done it for a 
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pictur’ her calls ‘ Judith, tho’ her do say there never were yet a 
Judith painted wi’ thicky sken an’ hair.” 

“Tes ’ee an’ tesn’t ’ee,” he said, taking it from her to regard it 
carefully. “The face es your’n, but the look behind it be 
mighty strange. I s’pose ’twouldn’t be properly a pictur’ ef 
"twas too similar to life.” 

“Simmin’ to me, ¢es similar to life,” she said, ‘an’ I be goin’ to 
fix et heer.” 

She crossed the room and took down hastily the sampler from 
its nail, disclosing a lighter patch of paper on the wall where it 
had hung so long. She saw a look of dissatisfaction cross David's 
face. 


“Gie et to me,” she proceeded with a determination born of 
doubt. 

“May so well find another place,” observed her husband mildly. 

“Tm thinkin’ to put et heer,” she answered. ‘Tes the place 
I’ve settled for et. Miss Maxwell did say as ’twere the only light 
to show en ’oop, and heer I main for et to go.” 

“Tm not wishful to cross ’ee, Susannah,” he continued, “ but 
thicky piece o’ work’s been theer a matter o’ nigh ’pon fifty year, 
an’ us’d miss et ef ’twas shifted; et must bide.” He spoke with 
unwonted readiness and new authority, and his wife met the 
unusual accent with surprise and obvious resentment and quick 
response. 

“Tes a pretty thing to be so set on,” she broke out, her eyes 
flashing, her breast beginning to heave with ominous unrest. 
“Shn’d ha’ thought ’ee wanted nothin’ to mind ’ee of her that 
done et. Tell ’ee straight, I never cu’d "bide et bout the place. 
Be so set ’pon callin’ everyone to mind thy sister an’ en’ 
shame ? ” 

“Was but a child when t’were adone,” he answered gently, 
“an’ ef God do please, her’s but a child agen. So us do think 
of en.” 

“Thee was brought up a good Methody, Davy,” she reminded 
him with a touch of scorn. “Ded a teach ’ee to make so light 
o’ sin?” 

“A teached me to make somethin’ o’ forgiveness,’ he replied 
still gently. 

“ Mayst leave that to th’ Almighty,” she said rebelliously. 

“Not ef th’ Almighty have a left et to me.” 

She was not occupied with the theological consideration, but 
with the more practical dispute in hand. 


“Gie et to me,” she demanded, reaching forward for the precious 
portrait. 
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“You’m not to hang et theer.” 

David confronted her, real protest in his attitude, real dis- 
pleasure in his eye. 

“An’ why?” 

“ Because mother’ll look to see et where t’ have always been.” 

She turned upon him suddenly, her eyes ablaze, her face aflame 
to the white brow. Taller than he by less than an inch, she 
yet seemed to tower above him, challenging him with her great 
beauty, with her tried supremacy, and fine defiance to an unequal 
fight. 

“Be this my house or her’n ?” 

It was not the first time the question had presented itself; 
but it was the first time she had given it utterance, and David 
winced before it; sooner or later he had vaguely felt that it must 
come. 

He passed a hand clumsily across his eyes, as if to shut out 
the distracting vision, and prepare himself for an unbiassed 
answer. 

“Et be mine,” he said at last, firmly, but flinching before her 
storm-lit gaze. ‘An’ I be master in et.” 

“Who be mistress?” she pursued, raising her voice to a high 
pitch of penetration as she became aware of a halting step upon 
the stair. 

He put out a hand to check her; but it was too late. The door 
swung back and Rachel entered. 

The situation was immediately clear to her. The empty space 
upon the wall, Susannah’s angry voice and David’s gesture of 
expostulation plainly told the tale. She made as if to speak, but 
finally kept silence, and going towards the chair where Susannah 
had placed the sampler, took it in her hand. As she did so, she 
looked neither at David nor Susannah, but fixed her aged eyes 
upon the childish stitches, and moved towards the door. 

“Mother,” her son began, but an imperative glance from 
Susannah stopped him. 

“You can bring et back,” she interposed. If a concession must 
be made, it should be she, not he, that made it. 

“TI wu’d sooner take it away,” Rachel replied in tones slightly 
tremulous, but determinate. And closing the door behind her she 
carried it, without further comment, to the room above. She had 
but a room now in David’s house and but a room, though that a 
warm one, in David’s heart. 

Susannah turned to her husband with a glance prepared for 
final conquest, but he did not meet the wonderful eyes. 

He was not to be won, she saw, by argument or anger. There 
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remains to women always another way. She took it, putting a 
touch upon his arm. 

“Why ded ’ee wed me, David, ef ee meant toimake me only half 
a wife? There was lads, an’ many, that would ha’ had me, an’ 
turned their kin to doors for me.” 

“T do knaw et,” he said, probed by the touch—the softened 
accents, and looking reluctantly into the dangerous face, more 
fateful in its tenderness than in its wrath. 

The close, warm presence, the tightening fingers, the breath 
upon his cheek, the lips so near his own, were weakening him. 
He felt resistance ebbing and drew back; but she accepted no 
repulse, feeling her power. 

“ Will ’ee gie me the place that’s mine?” she pleaded, “or will 
ee set another woman in et?” 

“T never done that,” he said distressedly, wandering in a maze 
of tangled thought. 


“Think o’ this hour agone,” she urged; “an which ded ’ee 
put first ?” 

He was too slow of mind, too poor of words, to parry this 
treacherous thrust. He vaguely felt the sophistry of the question, 
but was powerless to expose it. 

“What do ’ee want? To fix the picture?” he asked bewil- 
deredly, groping, seeing no further. 

“Ef I’ve a mind to, an’ to do whatever else I ha’ a mind to in 
the home you’ve brought me to.” 

It was a lover’s plea and uttered in a lover’s fashion, urged 
ultimately with a kiss. 

“Do what ’ee please,” he said at length ; ‘“ but don’t ’ee please, 
ef thee can help it, to hurt mother as thee’ve hurted en to-day.” 
He detached himself from the clinging arms and ventured smiling, 


“Tes late for we to be sweetheartin’ thicky way, mor’n four 
months wed.” 


She drew him back again. 

“Ef I can put oop wi’ et——” She paused and smiled, and 
smiling, thrust him off, and pushed him toward the inner door. 

“Go an’ cleanse thysel’; tes brave an’ late, I be going to set the 
cloam.” 

The clatter of the crockery was audible in the room above, 
where Rachel sat, her hands crossed idly upon her knee. The 
preparation of David’s meals, the knitting of David’s socks, were 
lawful duties which his bride had been swift enough to claim. 
And Rachel saw her old place—certainly in his daily life, possibly 
in the recesses of his heart—filled by another woman. She had 
yielded up each little office in unprotesting silence, and with wan 
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smiles which cost her dear. She sat now often in the little bed- 
chamber, which had become a refuge, with no companionship but 
languid memory, no occupation but present pain. The hum of 
voices reached her there—Susannab’s always dominant and some- 
times shrill, It inspired her, like Susannah’s presence, with a 
kind of fear. A woman of gentler spirit, of softer aspect, might 
have won her love, but love, save in the common guise of passion, 
was alien to Susannah’s heart. Farther and farther out of sight, 
to Rachel sank the buried years; only the tired weight of present 
hours hung round her in a gathering twilight of dying vision and 
dying sound. 

“ Mother,” called David’s voice from the room below, and as he 
spoke, Susannah’s broke in with some loud question. 

Rachel went down, feeling her way by the rail and wall of the 
steep short stair. 

The meal passed quietly, and when it was over David went out 
to fetch the big fishing boots and the reels, which hung outside 
the door. Susannah followed him, and they stood talking till he 
started for the bay. 

When he was gone, she stepped back into the room, a smile 
lurking about the corners of her mouth. 

“To look at Davy,” she said, beginning to clear the table noisily, 
“you'd think he was different fro’ other men. But at the root 
they be all the same.” 

“T always thought en different,” his mother said from her seat 
beside the fire, where now, in place of the little square of canvas, 
the new portrait of Susannah stared down at her, a face of unlife- 
like flesh with strange relentless eyes ; adding, “ why did ’ee choose 
en when ’ee might have had a younger lad, ef all doseem the same 
to ’ee ?” 

“T s’pose in a score o’ pilchers some be bigger and better than 
the rest.” 

“Sure ‘nuff he es a better man, he were a better lad. None o’ 
the other lads was like en.” 

The memory of him as a child was sweet; she liked to linger 
over it, and would have lingered now, but Susannah cut her 
short. 

“He might so well be a saint in a painted windey to hear 
ee talk,” she interrupted sharply; “but he be jest a man, 
an’ men at th’ root, as I telled ’ee afore, be much "bout the 
same,” 

Rachel said nothing more; the last word must, of necessity, be 
Susannah’s, and she had got into a habit now of dreading that 
last word, Things were not going well between the two; Rachel 
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was conscious of the younger woman’s enmity, and Susannah 
resented Rachel’s presence, which seemed to wrest a rightful 
supremacy from her in her new kingdom. And more even than 
her actual presence, she resented the subtler presence of Rachel’s 
passion for her son; that grand, immutable love of motherhood, 
which has no transitions and no transparencies ; whose first aspect 
is as its last; which begins with birth and does not end with 
death. Vaguely she felt its greater depth, its wider range; she 
knew no pity for it, made no way. It robbed her of complete 
possession of David's life. Strong in the vigour of her youth, the 
power of her beauty, she meant to vanquish her strange enemy, 
that frail old woman, with almost visibly shrinking cheeks and 
empty hands, stooping over the fire. The purpose was truly but 
half defined, not wholly conscious; yet instinctively she worked 
towards it. 

Love may sometimes be “ strong as death,” but surely jealousy 
is ever “ cruel as the grave.” 


Cuapter III. 


THE CHINA BOWL, 


“From the first moment I entered the room—and what a charming 
room it is!” remarked Miss Maxwell in a high, rather drawling, 
distinguished voice, accustomed to make itself individually heard 
above the general conversation in crowded drawing-rooms, sound- 
ing somewhat out of place in the simple chamber—“I said to 
myself, ‘I positively must have that delicious bowl.’ I shall be 
really broken-hearted if I have to go away without it. I shall, 
indeed !” 

She was a slim, studiously-dressed personage of about thirty, 
looking five or six years younger. She flung off the superfluous 
years with a peremptory hardihood, as she would have flung off 
any appendage that did not suit her complexion, or fit her scheme 
of work, or choice of pleasure; a person used to excite attention, 
and compel admiration, and to achieve, moreover, any aim which 
she had in view. 

“Of course,” she proceeded, “ you were just going to say it’s a 
family treasure, or something dreadful of that kind, and that you 
can’t possibly part with it, and I shall be wretched. Oh!” she 
broke off, apparently just perceiving the portrait by the mantel- 
piece, “so you’ve hung it there; that’s the very place for it ; how 
nice of you to put my poor little sketch in the place of honour! 
Did I suggest it? Oh! then it was because I thought you ought 
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to have the place of honour. Really it looks very well. You 
know I’m coming down in the autumn with the picture, on pur- 
pose for you to sit; it’s going to r a regular success, you know; 
everyone asks me ‘who ‘Judith’ s. But I keep it a secret, or 
Tregarveth would be besieged by oie’ in knickerbockers bringing 
down canvases to take you away on, and then what would your 
husband say ?” 

She had adroitly turned the subject, to give Susannah time for 
reflection, but she intended, if flattery, persuasion, or money could 
win it, to carry off the coveted bowl. It was, in fact, mainly for 
that purpose that she had come. Susannah was reflecting; she 
knew the disposal of it presented difficulties, but she did not wish 
to offend Miss Maxwell, and even a short acquaintance had taught 
her that to cross that lady in a pet project meant offence. She 
did not care for the thing itself; it had always seemed cumbrous 
and useless; she had more than once meditated its removal, and 
now apparently it was convertible into gold. 

Susannah was a person of two passions ; one was power and the 
other wealth; she saw a close analogy between the two. If she 
sold the piece of china, David would probably be angry, and 
Rachel certainly dismayed, but David—had not experience proved 
it ?— was easily enough appeased. She stole a glance at her 
reflection in the old upright mirror, as a warrior may feel the edge 
of a trusted weapon, and felt secure. 

Rachel—deep, dark, dark in its shadows is the human heart— 
Rachel might finally rebel. It was not a design, it was only a 
sudden unbidden thought, springing from a subconscious purpose. 
Rachel might lose her self-control ; that would mean open warfare, 
and open warfare, for the weaker, means defeat. Subjection, 
flight—the possibilities flitted through her mind in rapid se- 
quence ; cruel they were, truly, and for a second she recoiled from 
self, but only the next moment toembrace it. After all, the deed 
was lawful, pardonable, not a crime. 

“How much wu'd ’ee say “twas worth?” she asked, totally 
ignorant of its value. 

“T would gladly give two pounds for it,” the lady said evasively. 
“T daresay it’s not really valuable, only I’ve taken such a fancy to 
it, you know, and it does, doesn’t it rather, just a little bit lumber 
up the shelf?” 

“T wud’n an’ David wud’n, I be sure, part wi’ it under five.” 

She named this large sum at a venture. 

“'That’s a good deal.” said the maker of many artistic bargains, 
suavely, with a glance at Susannah’s countenance, now somewhat 
disturbed. It gave, however, no promise of abatement. “Very 
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well,” she agreed, drawing out a bulky, monogrammed purse, and 
laying the gold pieces upon the table. ‘“ My man is outside with 
the pony-cart. I suppose, if you didn’t mind, of course, he could 
take it now.” 

Susannah lifted it from the big Bible without comment, and 
laid it beside the money, dubiously satisfied. The sum was paid 
too readily; she might have asked for more, having herself 
undoubtedly some price to pay. 

She looked up to encounter the figure of Rachel, her spare 
shoulders covered with an old shawl, her grey hair partially 
hidden under an antiquated bonnet, standing at the door. 

“What be doin’ wi’ that bowl?” she demanded, addressing 
Susannah and ignoring the intruder, who had risen and was 
preparing to welcome the newcomer with one of those special 
smiles of hers, reserved exclusively for the interesting poor. 
Confident of her capacity to carry elegantly through any delicate 
business, and not altogether disliking the exercise of what she 
considered a unique accomplishment, she quickly divined the 
position, and before Susannah could speak she replied : 

Susannah has parted with it to me; I admired it so much, 
perhaps I was a little importunate ; but I hope”— with one of 
her most successful gestures—“ you are not displeased.” 

“What’s the meanin’ o’t ?” pursued Rachel, still ignoring the 
speaker and addressing Susannah. 

“You ded hear,” said Susannah sullenly, “ I’ve parted wi’ it, an’ 
that’s true.” 

The two women faced each other; the younger obdurate, 
prepared to make no concession, give no recall; Rachel amazed— 
a sense of terrible helplessness stealing over her, which she 
dismissed with a strong effort, trying to straighten her bent 
frame. Slowly and distinctly she began: 

“Tt wadn’t your’n to part wi-—put et back.” 

Susannah laughed. The mirthless sound, low though it was, 
filled the small chamber like some soulless creature’s cry. 

Rachel gave one long frightened look at the lips from which it 
came ; then she turned trembling from it to the composed spectator 
of the scene. 

“The bowl be mine,” she said ; “ an’ my dead husband brought 
et back to me fro’ hes first voyage the year that us was wed. 
’T were used to christen my first child, et have a’ stood theer ’pon 
the Book ’bout sixty year an’ more; I wu’d so soon part wi’ my 
right hand. What have ’ee got to say ?” 

“Tes I, not she, as have a’ got the sayin’,” broke in Susannah 
roughly, “ an’ I say I’ve sold et, an’ the price of et lies theer.” 
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“Wadn’t et enough,” Rachel burst forth, loosing for the first 
time her long-pent anguish—“ wadn’t et enough for ’ee to steal 
my son but you must make away wi’ a bit o’ a keepsake, like this 
heer, that were mine afore ever ’ee was born!” 

“This is very distressing,” said the lady, beginning to stammer 
over her diplomatic part. “I’m afraid”—glancing uneasily at 
the sovereigns on the table—“a bargain is a bargain; and if it 
takes two to make one, it must take two to break it. But if 
Susannah releases me——” 

“T don’t,” she answered doggedly; and then to Rachel, “I 
have David’s word for’t,” she said, twisting her mind to think 
this was the truth. “He gie’d me leave to do whatever I'd a 
mind to in the home that’s hes an’ mine. Call yon man,” she 
said, pointing imperiously to the door, “and tell en to take et 
out.” 

“Tf that is so,” began the unfortunate purchaser, and then 
obeying another peremptory gesture from Susannah, “ Withers,” 
she called going toward the door. The man jumped down. “ You 
can take that to the carriage; I shall walk to the post-office; the 
pony can wait there.” 

He took the great piece of china in his arms and stolidly bore 
it away. 

“Forgive me,” she ventured, turning to Rachel, and again broke 
off. She might have been speaking to a battered image—a piece 
of speechless clay. 

“Tesn’t over pleasant for ’ee heer,” Susannah remarked, and 
without holding out her hand, “ Wish ’ee good-day.” 

And Helena Maxwell, the accomplished disciple of Delsarte, the 
famous organiser of artistic poses, hurried to obey, pushing with 
almost vulgar haste upon the threshold against the man about to 
enter. 

He drew back to let her pass. It was, and on looking back she 
marked it as, the first ungraceful exit in her career. 


CuaptTer IY. 


THE SEQUEL. 


Davip had seen the familiar piece of china resting on the seat of 
the pony-trap, for which he had stood aside to make way, as it 
clattered down the narrow street. He had not understood its 
presence there. He could not reach conclusions quickly, but 


as he walked up home a sinister presentiment crossed his puzzled 
brain. 
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When he entered the room, his mother’s whitening cheeks and 
the defiant bearing of Susannah, as she met his questioning gaze, 
slowly enlightened him. His glance fell on the money spread out 
upon the table, and his brow darkened. 

“ What’s the meanin’ o’t?” he asked, repeating his mother’s 
question ; and again Susannah laughed, but this time the harsh 
notes were weighted with an element of fear. 

The sound, for a second, chilled him and then suddenly seemed 
to set his blood on fire. 

“ Take that damned money,” he said in heavy, laboured tones, 
“to her that it belongs to, and fetch back to mother the thing 
that’s her’n.” 

His head began to swim, he felt overwhelmed by the passion 
rapidly surging up within him, foreign to his placid nature, 
threatening to govern in the place of thought. 

Susannah did not move. 

“Take et, I say,” he repeated, his voice rising, his blue eyes 
burning ominously. 

She did not move. 

He advanced a step towards her. 

Rachel’s eyes were fixed upon his set lips and clouding face. 
She came forward and put a shaking hand upon his arm. He 
removed it gently and Susannah noticed the tenderness of that 
repulse. 

“Let your mother take et,” she said savagely ; “tes her work to 
make trouble i’ this house, and set ’ee agen me. Let her take et 
or let et bide, I say.” 

“Do’s I bid ’ee,” he broke forth, losing possession of himself 
and raising a threatening arm. 

Once again she laughed, flinging from lips and eyes derision 
and defiance into his now distorted face. 

He stepped forward, and dashed the coins from the table ; 
they fell jingling and scattering along the floor. He faced 
Susannah. 

“ Will ’ee do’s I bid ’ee ?” he cried once more. 

“No!” she said, with blazing cheeks. 

Rachel had almost flung herself between them, uttering a 
moaning, repressive cry. She was too late. Before she reached 
them, he had struck out blindly and dealt Susannah a heavy 
stunning blow. 

It was the first and the last violence of his gentle life. 

She staggered back and steadied herself against the wall. He 
watched her as through a mist, heard her first words as in a 
horrible, disordered dream. He turned to go. 
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“Stay theer,” she said ; ‘‘ you'd best take notis’ of ’em, for they’m 
the las’ words I’ve agot to spaik to ee. You've choosed the wrong 
woman, David Parris, to sarve as ’ee’ve a’sarved me this same 
minnit. Hark’ee,” she went on, lifting her voice above its first 
vibrating whisper, “ never will I mend, or clain, or do for ’ee agen. 
Never will I hold spaich with ’ee, or take that hand o’ your’n, or 
lie beside ’ee, so long as us do live. An’ never mark’ee, David 
Parris, never shall the child that’s to be born, so long as I can 
kape’n from et, hear hes father’s name. I cast ’ee off. You’m 
patient, but I'll outlast ’ee. God judge atween us, David Parris, 
I’ve adone with ’ee.” 

She ended in a shrill crescendo, which mingled with the 
contentious trebles of childish voices outside the door. 

The three actors in this short drama stood apart. Rachel, her 
shawl dropped off, her bonnet fallen back, was leaning against 
the mantelpiece, one hand shaking as if with palsy, resting 
upon it, a shrunken form of fear, a face of ashes, beneath the 
thin dishevelled hair. Susannah stood erect, magnificent, breath- 
less, her features overspread with sudden pallor, with eyes 
like those of some unconquered animal, and lips like those of a 
vengeful god. 

David remained by the doorway, from which Susannah’s first 
words had recalled him, motionless, with bowed head, before 


the two women whose love had wrought his woe. He heard, 
as if from a great distance, the chorus of piping voices outside 
the door. 

“So be et, Susannah,” he said brokenly, at last. “So let 
et be.” 


CuapTer Y. 


BANNED. 


In a little square-built hut, pitched upon a ledge of rock which 
overhung the bay, with grey railed steps leading upward to the 
high roadway, flanked on one side by the sea, and on the other by 
the desolate tract of downs stretching away beyond the haven, 
Rachel had taken refuge. The two small windows looked down 
directly on the sea, let in its ceaseless sighing and intermittent 
roar. At night, far out across the pitiless black water, the 
red spark shone and {disappeared and shone again, reminding 
her of those who, but for man’s warning and God’s mercy, must 
“return unto the sea.” 

Here, for a time, she dwelt alone—doubly alone in the strange 
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room with its poor and unfamiliar furniture ; until one day, driven 
from his home by silent and persistent enmity, David joined her, 
to find there, in a bitterer sense, his refuge too. 

Susannah had kept her vow. 

He had been patient and she had outlasted him. The food 
choked him which he had had to take from his own table like a 
thief; his very clothes, unwashed, untended, irked him. The 
vengeful silence made him hunger for a word, even of fierce 
upbraiding ; the desolation of her dead presence filled him with 
a dull longing for some companionship resembling life. 

Through it all—knowing the while how vainly—he had striven 
to hide his shame. He would not go to any other woman, even 
to his mother, for assistance in the common necessities of life. 
The maintenance of the two households was bringing his resources 
low. He had aged in a few months; the change was visible in 
his altered face and bearing; sorrow left untouched only his fair, 
boyishly-curling hair. 

When they met, Rachel noted these signs but did not speak of 
them ; his trouble was never spoken of between them, There was 
something awful about this reticence, but it was characteristic of 
the two. 

At last, worn out by silence and neglect and his own impotence, 
he fled to her. So again they sat together, but not as in other 
days; an invisible presence parted them. David was haunted 
by an indefinite sense of remorse, which lent to his manner 
an added gentleness; but she had grown to regard him—and 
he was dimly conscious of it—with a kind of diffidence akin 
to fear. 

The shadow of separation had fallen between them long ago, 
and now it would not pass away. 

One evening they were together in the tiny living-room, where 
a bed had been put up for David; Rachel was seated upon it. 
He was standing at the door. Above the murmur of lapping 
water rose the shouts and screams of the children, playing among 
the boats upon the beach below. 

“Thee was never a riotous lad,” she began, peering back 
through the years at the little ones who were gone, “ not like the 
others ; a passel o’ times they was very plaguen’. Father liked to 
hear en racket; he ded say that ‘rackettin’ lads "ud make the 
bravest men.’ But I mind thee, Davy. when ’ee was a lad, brave 
and quiet an’ different fro’ the rest.” 

“°Twould be fine and peaceful,” he said, looking round at 
her with a smile that could not veil its wistfulness, “to be a 
lad agen.” 
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It was the first allusion to his trouble, and she was afraid to 
notice it. 

“They’m properly noisy,” she said timidly, after a while, 
getting up and looking down upon the little scurrying specks 
upon the shingle. “Have ’ee forgot the children, Davy? 
You used to look for’n; they was always blinchin’ round the 
door.” 

“T’ve a lost my way wi’ en,” he said wearily. “Simmee 
altogether I’ve lost my way.” 

Yet if was upon childhood that his thoughts were set; upon 
his own child, just about to be born. 

For Susannah was near her time. 

Only that morning he had passed his home and seen the strange 
woman at the door. 

He turned from looking down upon the bay, where the men 
were standing in scattered groups around the boats in the 
deepening twilight. Beyond them were the crowded lights, the 
huddled houses of the little town. He came and stood by 
Rachel at the window, and for a moment they watched together 
the faint red star rise fitfully across the dim white breakers of 
the shadowed sea. 

“Tes likely ’twill be born to-night,” he said, slowly and pain- 
fully. ‘‘ Would ’ee be so good as to go up land an’ ask Susannah 
ef so be as she’s wantin’ to see her man?” 

She met his anxious glance with one of scared entreaty. Her 
long life had been one of many apprehensions, and now in these 
latter days they crowded in upon her still. 

“T dare not go mysel’,” he said, “or I wud’n ask ’ee. Will ’ee 
go, mother? Thee was always brave and good to me.” 

For answer, she laid her thin wrinkled hand upon his great 
brown fingers and passed it caressingly up and down, saying at 
length: 

“ An’ thee’ve a been always brave and good to me, Davy.” 

“T doubt et,” he said sadly; “ no, I doubt et, mother.” 

But she shook her head with a new and happier smile. 

“Tl go,” she said, at last, “ but reckon ’twould be better if 
thee’d go thysel’.” 

“Tcudn’,” he answered. ‘“ Do’ee go, mother, do ’ee go.” 

She lit the lamp and set the table, going feebly about the 
simple tasks, and then put on the old bonnet and well-worn 
shawl. He watched her toil slowly up the steps and a little way 
along the high sloping road, till a tooth of jutting rock suddenly 
shut her figure from his view. Then he came back into the room 
and sat by the spread-out table, his arms resting upon it, his 
a 2 
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head fallen across them—waiting. Once he looked up for the 
brass dial of the clock, to find it was not there. 

“T miss the tick,’ he muttered to himself, reminded of its 
absence. “I miss the tick; ’twas company.” And thus recalled to 
the visible common things of life, he could shut them out no more. 

He got up, but there was no space for restlessness in the small 
encumbered chamber, and he sat down again to watch with dull, 
unreal interest the insignificant objects facing him—his own coat 
and yellow sou’wester hanging by the door; his mother’s apron 
flung across the opposite chair; the little row of books set along 
a shelf hard by. He began to spell out the titles, which seemed 
unfamiliar, though he had known them all his days. ‘The 
Wesleyan Pulpit, ‘The Christian Gentlewoman’s Magazine,’ 
‘John Salt’s Temptation,’ bound in bright blue, profusely gilt— 
his one prize, of which his mother had been so proud. He 
wanted to move about; the idea occurred to him to go and meet 
her, but he shunned the sympathy, the possible comments, of 
those whom he might also meet. His suspense was not poignant; 
there was nothing poignant in his nature, but it was none the less 
almost unbearable. 

He suffered in a blind fashion, groping through the mystery 
of pain. 

He felt in a way that he was suffering justly; it was nothing 
to him that other men repeatedly committed the same fault and 
slept at ease; he was, as his mother had told him, different from 
the rest. 

At last he heard the expected footsteps, and Rachel entered. 
She unfastened her things deliberately, and he waited patiently 
for her to speak. 

“Eat thy supper, lad,” she began, looking at the untasted food, 
and trying to evade his look of dumb anxiety. 

“T cudn’ touch a screed of et,” he said simply. ‘“ What ded 
a say?” 

«Mast I tell ee?” she pleaded pitifully. ‘Tes fine and whist 
to hear.” 

He nodded, and left the table, taking a seat beside the fire. 

“T did ask what ’ee telled me, Davy, an’‘ What be talkin’ ’bout?’ 
she says, wi’ a face so white as death, an’ then were quiet so’s ef 
her were slaipen. ‘Davy sent me to ask ’ee ef so be as you'm 
wanting to see your man, I says agen, an’ she sat up. ‘I have 
no man, her said, and wudn’ open lips agen. I waited Davy, but 
her turned away.” 

“Her turned away,” he repeated heavily, “so th’ Almighty 
have a’done this day.” 
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Rachel could find no answer. She took a chair and sat down 
opposite him, as she had done on the evening of his betrothal, to 
watch the strange yet familiar face with the same feeling of its 
being very far away. She longed to reach his sorrow as she had 
never longed to reach his joy; if he had spoken, she might have 
put a finger on it, but he did not speak. 

For long they remained thus, with silence set between them, 
but it grew late and she got up at length to go to bed. As he 
did not move to bid her the customary “ Wish ’ee goodnight,” she 
made as if to go without it, but came back, and pausing behind 
him, laid her fingers lightly upon the fair curling hair of his 
bowed head. He put up a hand in clumsy recognition of the 
touch, and then she left him, sitting before the fire, staring at it, 
and as on the night when they had first spoken together of 
Susannah, passing a hand mechanically up and down each knee. 

In the morning he was gone. His boat was missing from the 
beach, but no one knew how he had launched it; no one could 
tell in what direction it had started from the bay. 


Cuapter VI, 
DAVID COMES HOME, 


“Thy Providence, O Father, governeth it: for Thou hast made a way 
in the sea and a safe path in the waves.” 


In the advancing twilight of her life—a dusk swiftly approaching 
night—Rachel’s dim eyes were fixed upon these words, traced 
on the little sampler by small, unthinking fingers so many years 
ago. Her thought was bounded by the sea. Night and morning, 
and through the long pause of day, it sounded in her ears; she 
sat surrounded by the menace of the water, clasping the promise 
of that mercy which had failed before, but yet might save and 
send the last of her lost children back, to close her eyes and set 
her forth, in peace, upon that journey which seemed at times so 
near. 

He had been gone two months and had sent no word. He 
might have reached some foreign port, or found a home somewhere 
along the coast within sight of Tregarveth: finally she let go 
profitless conjecture and waited, companioned by the last of all 
her terrors—he might have been taken by the sea. 

Together they had watched for Jenefer, long and patiently and 
lovingly ; listening vainly for unreturning feet, but still together. 
Now, for David, she watched alone, rarely stirring from her seat 
at the window looking upon the bay. 
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Not far off, at the top of the sloping road, in the white house 
with its four wide windows facing seaward, Susannah was watching 
too. David’s child was at her breast, and with some mysterious 
power it had pleaded for him and wrung pardon from its mother’s 
heart. 

“God forgie me,” she said at night, laying her head beside his 
vacant pillow. ‘God forgie me, I let ’ee go.” 

Welcome was lodged in that rebellious breast, and tended by 
the tiny fingers which clung to it; a gentler light shone in the 
once avenging eyes, as they looked down with new-lit tenderness 
upon the burden in her arms, which was to give his father 
greeting when he came. 

So the two women watched for the man’s coming, which was to 
sweeten death and re-awaken life; both looked for the slow 
speech and quiet eyes, and heavy footsteps; and at last, with a 
great silence laid upon him, with arrested gaze, and feet that 
had touched land beyond the haven where they waited, David 
came, 

It had been a night of sudden storm; the wind raving in hollow 
fury round the frowning cliffs, the waves breaking in thunderous 
beats upon the shore. No boats were out and so Tregarveth slept, 
only awakened now and then by gusts which swept up the steep 
streets in dreary violence from the defiant sea. 

Rachel had early left her bed, and wrapt in a shawl, crept to 
the window, where she leant against the clattering frame. An 
awful loneliness had fallen upon her, shutting out every other 
fear. The desolate old woman shivered in the howling darkness, 
helplessly craving some near sign of human presence, some sense 
of comfort and living care. She would have turned in that 
forsaken moment even to Susannah, if Susannah had been near. 

The younger woman slept, cradling the tiny creature that rested 
by her side. 

The morning broke kindly with drifting clouds; the wind 
dropped as suddenly as it rose ; only the waves, not quite appeased, 
ran high, and fell, licking the shore with grating tongues, and 
raking the shingle with white teeth of spray. At noon the 
clouds let through the sun, which cast their shadows in great 
sapphire bands far out across the emerald water, which shoreward 
rolled up sullen brown. Later, the sky, swept fully clear, hung 
high, a fading azure above the gold-flecked track of grey and 
purple sea. 

Tregarveth was astir. The women were talking in the streets, 
the men in groups about the beach, where the boats tossed on the 
returning tide. It was on this returning tide that David Parris 
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had come home, washed into shore a little way beyond the haven, 
off Pentarras Head, the next cove to the bay. Now they were 
bringing him along. 

The news came to Susannah at her door. At the first hint of 
it, her hoarded gentleness took flight. He had come too late, and 
Too Late isa harder word for those who have to utter it, than 
Never-more. A wild, inhuman madness shook her spirit, a revolt 
against the victories her soul had won so painfully, now to be 
wasted in a great defeat. She had achieved a greeting never to 
be met, she had allowed her heart to hunger for his coming, and 
he came to mock that hunger with cold lips and loveless eyes. 
She had even stooped to pray, and the prayer was answered by this 
barren hour. There had been pardon for the living, there was no 
welcome for the dead. 

“Tes no business o’ mine’s,” she muttered hoarsely, when the 
messenger had told his tale. “They can car’ en home to hes 
mother’s, That be the place for en. They oft to knawet. They 
can car’ en theer.” And going back into the house, she shut the 
door, and hushed the child, who had begun to cry for her, with 
hardening mouth ; regarding its restless motions with a new un- 
natural stare. 

Her soul was torn. For, in a strange fashion, she had loved 
him—with all the heart she had. A small heart, here and there, 
is Nature’s whim: and love has many ways: hers—not altogether 
of her own choosing—had been a crooked way. 

The men with their burden presently passed the window, and 
she watched them from it, with the babe upon her knee. A frenzy, 
gathering force, fed by her own last utterance, seized her. 
“Home to his mother’s.” That was the end and the beginning 
of it all. Rachel first and last: herself but a brief and minor 
interlude in David's life. 

It was the strained conclusion of a distracted soul, a self- 
distorted mind. From it, suddenly, a distorted impulse sprang, 
and almost before it had taken shape in thought she put it into 
act. ‘The child was sleeping now; she carried it upstairs and 
left it carefully covered up—a tiny bundle in the midst of the 
wide bed. Then hastening down, she crossed the threshold and 
stepped out, passing rapidly between the groups of chattering 
neighbours, down the steep, uneven street. They looked after 
her with curious glances and partially silenced tongues. She 
took small note of them, but hurried forward, never slackening 
pace, nor shifting her cruel steady gaze, fixed on the blackening 
patch of sea, until she reached the little hut perched on its ledge 
of rock above the bay. 
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Without pausing to knock for admittance, she thrust open the 
door, which stood ajar. 

His great boots, split to the heel, cut from the drowned man’s 
limbs, had been left standing just within it: she stumbled over 
them on entering. 

Rachel was standing by the body of her son. Her face, marked 
by the night of watching and its awful morrow, was pinched and 
drawn and grey. She was not looking now on his terribly changed 
features: her eyes rested where her last touch had lain, upon the 
fair boyishly-curling hair. Some stray bits of wet seaweed still 
clung about it, and some which had been hanging to his clothing 
had slipped and lay strewn here and there, making damp trails 
across the floor. 

At the sight of Susannah, she did not speak, but stretched out 
her arms in piteous supplication. He had come back, like those 
before him, cruelly defaced but not unkindly strange; was he at 
this last moment to be snatched away ? 

Mutely she cried for mercy, but Susannah’s heart was obdurate 
to the living, even in the presence of the dead. It was possessed 
by the sole passion which is not shaken in the face of death: 
before those alienated features hate recoils, and vengeance hangs 
its head, and love falls weeping, and lust learns its shame; while 
jealousy alone, in its last impotence, burns on, feeding, even with 
that poor fuel of mortality, its hungry fire. 

“No,” she said with cruel distinctness, answering the appeal ; 
“T dedn’t come for to look at a dead starin’ man. I dedn’t come 
to claim en, though he be mine not your’n. I comed to ha’ a las’ 
word with ’ee, Rachel Parris, an’ to take a las’ look at the woman 
who’ve a’ killed her son.” 

She advanced a step and at that approach Rachel shrank back 
taking, affrighted, refuge in the farthest corner of the room. 

Susannah filled her place beside the bed. 

“Be afear’d,” she asked, pointing to the prone figure there, 
“the dead’ll rise to gie me another blow? ‘There es none left to 
strike for ’ee or spaik for ’ee. You be alone wi’ me. You'm be 
fo’ced to hear what I be goin’ to tell ’ee. An’ tes words to think 
*pon. Mark’en, Rachel Parris. David do owe hes death to ’ee 
this day.” Her voice rose and rang out savagely shrill. “ ’Twas 
easy work to part we—that were soon done—an’ easy work to ’tice 
en back to ’ee, but ’twere the finish of en. "Twadn’t sich easy 
work for he to bide with ’ee; he cudn’t bide. You was the one 
that made a brute of en, jest for a piece o painted cloam ; that 
were the price o’ wife an’ child for David, an’ tes to pay et he 
lies theer. Deds’t think,” she went on, stung by bitter 
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memory, “two months agone I wud ha’ tuk en back for words 
o’ your’n. You knawed I wudn’. Reckon you mastered et he 
shudn’ come himsel’, “Iwas I that sent him to hes death, so I 
did hear em tellin’ as I comed along. They’m wrong; the Lord 
be witness, that were left to thee.” 

She paused for some sign of suffering from the stricken 
woman; some defensive answer. Rachel had none to give. 
Neither speech nor moan escaped that dumb, half-huddled 
object, barely visible in the dark corner, facing its accuser 
with blanched, shrivelled cheeks, and scared, unweeping eyes. 

She saw Susannah indistinctly, through the thickening mists of 
sense and sight, stationed before her like a hideous revengeful 
spirit, voice and form almost impalpable, yet striking horror with 
unearthly power to the soul. 

This mute acceptance of her utterance renewed the poison in 
Susannah’s spirit, loaded her lips again. 

“Come heer an’ look at en!” she cried, making as if she would 
drag the shrinking figure forward, but quickly stepping back from 
the crouching, hated form. “Tes time for that when I be gone. 
I stopped ’ee, but I wudn’ stop’ee now. Mayst take thy fill o’ 
glazin’ at the last o’ all thy sons, but never think that he comed 
back to ’ee. He knawed so well as I what you'd adone for en. 
Most nights as he sat theer with ’ee he thought of et, an’ ef he 
loved ’ee once, twas over then. “T'was over when ’ee tuk the light 
fro’ they blue starin’ eyes o’ hes. I were the only light of en; 
time an’ agen he telled me so. I were the light and you the 
darkness of hes life. He minded et,I tell ’ee, night and day. 
Hes heart were gone from ’ee afore hes body. He leaved ’ee 
wi out a word, an’ he comed back to me. Body an’ soul you had 
a’ lost en, an’ ef so be as the dead do rise agen, and theer be 
judgment, nuther i’ this world nor the nex’ will he ha’ part nor 
lot wi’ thee.” 

She ended, and the last inhuman notes struck hard against the 
silence. She stood erect and panting from her breathless out- 
burst, casting a final glance round the dark room. The quiet 
form, hardly discernible, stretched out beside her, was scarcely 
stiller than the living figure which she could not see. She thrust 
the door back, and stood a moment on the threshold, still looking 
backward into the black room. The motion of the waves outside 
arrested her. 

“Tide’s runnin’; hark’ee to et, hark’ee to et, Rachel Parris,” 
she called out high above it. “Twill help ’ee to remember me.” 

The presence passed, but still the voice ran on. Rachel lifted 
herself up at last, and groped towards the door. The bolt was 
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rusted with long disuse, but with barely conscious fingers she 
managed to draw it to. 

There were to be no more footsteps, there was to be no more 
speech. There must, she felt blindly and dizzily, be no more 
separation now. She sank down on the floor beside the bed, and 
leant her head against the frame. Through the window—now an 
almost indistinguishable square —the faint red star appeared and 
disappeared, and started out again. And still she heard the tide. 
She had no power to shut that sound away. The night fell 
darkly ; wrapped in its shadow, mother and son were left alone. 
For a short space it curtained them, and then the day broke to 
the same old burden of waves lapping against the shore: 

Not now to tortured ears which heard in it all notes of anguish. 
For these a Hand had hushed that tide. 

And they who slept within the silenced chamber slept secure 
from human severance and human woe. 

No hand, nor voice, nor presence, nor dividing sea, had further 
power this side the last great barrier to separate those twain. 


Cuar.totTe M. Mew. 





Airs. Samuel Pepys. 


To most of us the Englishwoman of the Restoration is represented 
by the glorified romps who sat to Sir Peter Lely, and upon whom 
Congreve, Farquhar and Vanbrugh modelled their audacious 
heroines; by my Lady Castlemaine, Mrs. Stewart, La Belle Hamil- 
ton and “ Pretty Nelly.” It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the lively favourites of Charles IT. represent only one type of seven- 
teenth-century womanhood. The middle class was slowly forming 
itself out of a society that had hitherto been composed of patricians 
and plebeians, with a sharply defined line between the two, and 
the middle-class housewife was already in existence. We should 
know but little about her, however, if it were not for the good 
offices of Mr. Pepys. As a companion picture to his own portrait, 
he has left us a highly-finished sketch of his wife. For the 
space of nine years she is our intimate acquaintance. We are 
shown all her follies and weaknesses; the sharpness of her temper 
is not hid from us; we can cherish no illusions regarding her 
jealousy, her vanity and her extravagance. And the result 
clearly proves that the seventeenth-century woman bears a 
surprising resemblance to the nineteenth-century woman of the 
same class. Mrs. Pepys, an “unschooled, unlessoned girl,” 
married at fifteen for the sake of her pretty face to a husband 
of twenty-two, is twin-sister in all essential qualities to the 
young middle-class suburban wife of the present day. Her diffi- 
culties with her servants, her revolt against the dulness of her 
existence, her lack of rational occupation, her social ambitions, 
her undisciplined emotions, are still typical of the girl-matrons of 
Upper Tooting or Peckham Rye. 

Pepys can hardly be said to have shown his usual practical 
common-sense when he chose for his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Sieur de St. Michel, a French gentleman who had lost two 
fortunes by turning Huguenot. M. de St. Michel came to 
England in the suite of Henrietta Maria, and there married an 
Trish lady, daughter of Sir Francis Kingsmill. From first to last 
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he seems to have been an unfortunate man, with a craze for 
inventions, not one of which brought him fame or profit. His 
son Balthazar said of him, “My father at last grew full of 
whimsies and propositions of perpetual motion etc. to kings, 
princes, and others, which soaked his pocket, and brought all 
our family low by his not minding anything else, spending all he 
had got, and getting no employment to bring in more.” St. 
Michel seems to have been highly delighted at his daughter’s 
marriage to Pepys, though the couple were at first so poor that 
they were obliged to live in one room in the house of Samuel’s 
cousin, Sir Edward Montagu, afterwards Lord Sandwich. 

When the famous ‘Diary’ begins, in January, 1660, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pepys are living in their own house in Westminster, with 
an establishment of a maid and a boy, and an income of fifty 
pounds a year. A few months later a considerable change in 
their fortunes took place, for Samuel received the appointment 
of Clerk of the Acts, with a salary of £350 a year, as well as a 
house at the Navy Office. With increasing prosperity came fresh 
troubles and worries, and many are the entries in the ‘Diary’ 
relating to the shortcomings and delinquencies of a long series 
of maid-servants. “At my coming home,” he writes on one occa- 
sion, “I am sorry to find my wife displeased with her maid Doll, 
whose fault is that she cannot keep her peace, but must always 
be talking in an angry manner, though it be without any reason, 
which I am sorry for, and do see the inconvenience which do 
attend the increase of a man’s fortune by being forced to keep 
more servants, which brings trouble.” 

The husband’s promotion naturally entails upon him fresh 
expenses, for his wife wishes her wardrobe to bear witness to her 
improved position. Accordingly, she persuades Lady Sandwich, 
Samuel’s patroness, to urge him to greater liberality, and he, 
pretending to be pleased with the idea, decides to bestow “a 
lace” upon her, “I found,” he observes a few days later, “ that 
my Lady had agreed upon a lace for my wife for six pounds, 
which I seemed glad of that it was not more, though in my mind 
I think it too much, and I pray God keep me so to order myself 
and my wife’s expenses that no inconvenience in purse or honour 
follow this my prodigality.” 

He did his best to keep his wife from falling into extravagant 
ways by painting glowing pictures of the glories they would enjoy 
when they had achieved wealth, proposing to her, as he says, 
“‘ what I could and would do if I were worth £2000, that is, be a 
knight and keep a coach, which pleased her, and so 1 do hope we 
shall hereafter live to save something.” 
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In August, 1662, the house is being enlarged by a top-story, 
and Mrs. Pepys pays her annual visit to her husband’s parents at 
Brampton, near Cambridge. As usual, she quarrels violently 
with her relations, and brings a long list of grievances home to 
her husband. He is too pleased to get her back to pay much 
attention to the squabble, but enters in his ‘ Diary’ that he never 
had greater content in his wife than now, “she continuing with 
the same care and thrift and innocence as long as I keep her 
from occasions of being otherwise, as ever she was in her life.” 
Truly, a back-handed style of compliment! 

This satisfactory state of things was not destined to continue 
very long, for in November we find the couple quarrelling over 
the old question of another increase to the household, namely, a 
waiting-woman for Mrs. Pepys. At that date the waiting-woman 
seems to have been usually a girl of superior birth and accomplish- 
ments, something between a companion and a lady’s maid. She 
was expected to be musical as well as domesticated, and enjoyed 
the privilege of sitting down to table with her mistress, and 
accompanying her to theatres and on shopping expeditions. 
Pepys rebelled against this new expense, and, to use his own 
words, “sorely angered my wife, who indeed do live very lonely, 
but I perceive it is want of work that do make her and all other 
people think of spending their time worse, and this I owe to my 
building, that do not permit of her undertaking anything of 
work, because the house has been so dirty.” The quarrel 
presently reaches such a pitch that Mrs. Pepys sends a letter 
of complaint to her husband at his office, which he decides not to 
read, but to burn before her eyes. In the end, however, he yields 
to the inevitable, and a girl is engaged, who remains but a few 
weeks, and Pepys piously attributes her departure to the good 
providence of God, to prevent his running behindhand with the 
world. “I am somewhat contented therewith,” he concludes, 
“and shall make my wife so, who, poor wretch, I know will 
consider of things, though in good earnest the privacy of her 
life must needs be irksome to her.” 

Although Samuel Pepys can hardly be regarded as an ideal 
husband, even for the time in which he lived, yet he had his 
good points. He was mean, untruthful, quarrelsome and un- 
faithful, but he was honestly desirous of making a companion of 
his wife, he could see things from her point of view as well as 
from his own, and he never grudged time or money that was 
spent on her mental improvement. It was only with the 
eighteenth century that the strong prejudice against feminine 
culture came in—the notion that learning and accomplishments 
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necessarily disqualify a woman for the duties of her sex; but it 
was probably not every seventeenth-century husband who allowed 
his young wife to take lessons in singing, dancing, drawing and 
flute-playing, and himself taught her arithmetic and the use of 
the globes. Unfortunately, Mrs. Pepys’ ear was so defective that 
her singing gave her husband more pain than pleasure, but they 
piped duets together very happily in the summer evenings, and 
he took a genuine pride and pleasure in her progress with her 
pencil. The dancing-lessons were less successful, Mrs. Pepys, as 
her husband observes, being hardly likely to do any great good 
at it, “because she is so conceited that she do well already, 
though I think no such thing.” Later, he complains that she 
will not be thought to need telling by him or Ashwell, the new 
waiting-woman, “and yet she will plead that she has learnt but 
a month, which causes many short fallings-out between us.” 
Pepys becomes desperately jealous of the dancing-master, for 
which, as he confesses with rare and admirable candour, “I 
ought to be beaten, especially since God knows that I do not find 
honesty enough in my own mind but that upon a small tempta- 
tion I could be false to her, and therefore ought not to expect 
more justice from her.” 

The dancing-lessons continue to be a bone of contention between 
the couple, and Pepys begins to fear that without discretion he 
will go near to losing his command over his wife, the more so 
since, in the presence of Ashwell, he does not like to check her 
with a blow, as he would have done heretofore. But he complains 
that nothing is so injurious to his authority as “giving her 
occasion of dancing and other pleasures, whereby her mind is 
taken up from her business, and finds other sweets besides 
pleasing of me, and so makes her that she begins not to take 
pleasure in me, or study to please me as heretofore.” 

The modern wife will feel deep sympathy with Mrs. Pepys 
when she reads that upon casting up his monthly accounts on 
one occasion Pepys discovers that he is worth considerably less 
than the month before, in consequence of having laid out a 
considerable sum in new clothes for himself and his wife, viz. 
about twelve pounds for her and fifty-five for himself. After 
this, let no woman desire the return of picturesque fashions for 
masculine attire. These may be all very well for fancy-dress 
balls, but for every-day life—Pepys’ figures speak for themselves. 
It must be admitted, however, that Samuel takes a deep and 
sympathetic interest in all the details of his wife’s toilet. One 
fine Sunday he walks with her to Gray’s Inn “ to observe fashions 
of the ladies, because of my wife’s making some clothes.” On 
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another Sunday he went to church alone, and describes how 
there “I found my Lady Batten in a velvet gown, which vexed 
me that she should be in it before my wife, or that I am able to 
put her into one, but what cannot be, cannot be. However, when 
I came home I told my wife of it, and to see my weakness, I could 
on the sudden have found my heart to have offered her one, but 
on second thoughts put it by, and indeed it would undo me to 
think of doing as Sir William Batten and his lady do, who hath 
a good estate beside his office.” 

As time goes on quarrels become more frequent in the house- 
hold, though these are only of short duration, for the sun is 
seldom allowed to go down on Samuel’s wrath. His wife’s 
temper is less easily appeased, but then she had usually more 
to forgive. On one occasion Pepys relates that in return for a 
sharp answer, he pulled his wife’s nose. ‘The poor wretch took 
it mighty ill,” he observes, ‘and I believe besides wringing her 
nose she did feel pain, and so cried a great while, but by and by 
I made her friends.” Another day a squabble arose about some 
delinquencies of the servants, and Samuel confesses, “I did strike 
her over the left eye such a blow as the poor wretch did cry out, 
and was in great pain, but yet her spirit was such as to endeavour 
to bite and scratch me. But I coying with her, made her leave 
crying, and sent for butter and parsley, and friends presently one 
with another, and I up, vexed at my heart to think what I had 
done, for she was forced to lay a poultice to her eye all day, and 
is black, and the people of the house observed.” It was evidently 
the fear of gossip on the part of “the people of the house” that 
lent the chief sting to Pepys’ remorse for his hasty blow. 

Mrs. Pepys’ spirit was certainly not broken, for only a week 
or so later her husband enters in his ‘ Diary’ :— 

“Was vexed with my wife’s having looked out a letter in ‘Sir Philip 
Sidney’ about jealousy for me to read, which she industriously and 
maliciously caused me to do, and the truth is my conscience told me it 


was most proper for me, and therefore was touched at it, but read it out 
most frankly; but it stuck in my stomach.” 


The question of the waiting-woman continued to be a frequent 
source of dissension. It was not long after the providential 
departure of the first that Mrs. Pepys began to agitate for a 
second. In the course of an argument upon this favourite topic, 
she brought out a copy of the written complaint which she had 


formerly sent to her husband, and which he had burnt without 
reading. 


“She now read it,” he tells us, “and it was so piquant, and wrote in 
English, and most of it true, of the retiredness of her life, and how 
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unpleasant it was; that being wrote in English, and so in danger of 
being read by others, I was vexed at it, and desired and then commanded 
her to tear it. When she desired to be excused it, I forced it from her 
and tore it, and withal took her other bundle of papers from her.. . 
and tore them all before her face, though it went to my heart to do it, 
she crying and desiring me not to do it; but such was my passion and 
trouble to see the letters of my love to her, and my will wherein I had 
given her all I have in the world, to be joined with a paper of so much 
disgrace to me, and dishonour, if it should be found by anybody.” 


The torn pieces were afterwards burned by the irate husband, 
but the same evening the quarrel was patched up, Pepys presented 
his wife with a new moiré gown, and another “ woman” was 
engaged. 

Mrs. Pepys’ complaints of the dulness and loneliness of her life 
do not seem altogether well-founded. We hear of numerous little 
pleasure-parties, either down the river, or into the country to 
eat cherries and cream. The visits to the theatre are frequent too, 
except when Pepys has made a vow to go to no more plays for a 
fixed period, and it is seldom that a week passes without a dinner, 
supper or christening, the latter being a most popular festivity. 
A dinner-party was no light undertaking in the seventeenth 
century, judging from the bills of fare which Pepys has left on 
record. On January 13, 1663, the young couple gave a party 
to eight guests, for which they provided oysters, a hash of 
rabbits, a lamb and a rare chine of beef, a great dish of roast 
fowls, a tart, and fruit and cheese. ‘My dinner,” observes 
Pepys complacently, “was noble and enough. At night to 
supper we had a good sack posset and cold meat, and sent my 
guests away about ten o'clock, both them and myself highly 
pleased at our management of this day.” 

There is a delightful touch of nature—feminine nature—about 
Mrs. Pepys’ method of keeping her household accounts. Samuel 
examined these accounts periodically, and on one occasion he 
relates that, “ Finding things that seemed doubtful, I was angry, 
though she did make it pretty plain, but confessed that when she 
do miss a sum she do add something to other things to make up, 
and upon my being very angry, she do protest that she will lay 
up something for herself to buy a necklace with, which maddened 
me, and do still trouble me, for I fear she will forget by degrees 
the way of living cheap, and under a sense of want.” How many 
young housewives, before and since, have kept accounts after the 
fashion of Mrs. Pepys! 

A rather lurid light is thrown upon the manners and customs 
of the time by the entry for February 21, 1665: “My wife busy 
in going with the woman to the hot-house to bathe herself after 
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her being long within doors in the dirt, so that she now pretends 
to a resolution of being hereafter very clean. How long it will 
last I can guess.” On February 25 he writes again, ‘“ Home late, 
and to clean myself with warm water; my wife will have me, 
because she do herself.” This is the last that we hear of these 
extraordinary efforts in the direction of cleanliness. 

Daring the time that the plague was at its worst Mrs. Pepys 
was sent with her maids to Woolwich, while her husband remained 
at his post. He ran down to visit her from time to time, and on 
August 22 he writes after a night at Woolwich, “ Up, and after 
much pleasant talk, and being importuned by my wife and her 
two maids for me to buy a necklace of pearls for her, and I 
promising to give her one of £60 in two years at farthest, and in 
less if she pleases me in her painting, I went away.” Mrs. Pepys 
must have made good progress in her new accomplishment, for 
in the following April Pepys presents her with a pearl necklace 
containing three rows, which cost £80. 

About this time Mrs. Pepys was sitting for her portrait to 
Hales. She was painted in the character of St. Katherine, and 
the likeness is said to be a good one, though Hales complained 
that her nose gave him as much trouble as another person’s face. 
She is represented as a larga woman, looking considerably older 
than her years, with full lips and an expression of the fashionable 
languishing type. Certainly she is not so handsome, according to 
our modern ideas, as her reputation for beauty would have led one 
to suspect. 

In the year of the Great Fire Mr. Pepys, after making up his 
accounts, thanks his Maker that notwithstanding his late great 
expenses, which include £80 for the pearl necklace, £40 for a set 
of chairs, and £40 for portraits of himself, his father and his 
wife, he is worth over £5000. Nothing has yet been said, how- 
ever, about the coach and the knighthood, which he had promised 
his wife to obtain as soon as he was the master of £2000. It is 
not until nearly two years later that the coach is in contempla- 
tion and Mrs. Pepys is “mightily pleased” at the idea. But 
shortly after occurs the entry, “In lieu of a coach this year I have 
got my wife to be contented with her closet being done up, and 
going into the country for a month or two.” 

Mrs. Pepys goes to Brampton in May, and in June, after a 
lively month of grass-widowerhood, Pepys joins her there, and 
together they make a tour to Oxford, Salisbury, Bath and 
Bristol. On the last stage of the journey home Pepys expresses 
himself as being “somewhat out of humour all day, reflecting on 


my wife’s neglect of things, and impertinent humours got by this 
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liberty of being from me, which she is never to be trusted with, 
for she is a fool.” 

Upon her return Mrs. Pepys learns that her husband has been 
gadding about in her absence, escorting ladies to the theatre, and 
giving them suppers. This throws her into a “ melancholy, fusty 
humour,” and next morning, we are told, “she fell into her 
blubbering again, and at length had a request to make to me, 
which was that she might go into France and live there out of 
trouble; and then all came out, that I loved pleasure and denied 
her any, and a deal of do.” However, Samuel contrived to 
pacify her with mild words and few, and a little later the couch 
is purchased, and Mrs. Pepys is described as being “ almost out of 
herself with joy.” 

A few weeks of quiet and contentment proved to be only the 
calm before the storm, for on October 25 a domestic catastrophe 
occurred which shattered the peace of the household for many a 
month tocome. There had been from time to time a good deal 
of jealousy on Mrs. Pepys’ part of her husband’s attentions to her 
waiting-women, who were usually both cleverer and more accom- 
plished young women than their mistress. But when Pepys is 
discovered embracing the latest comer, Deb Willett, his wife’s fury 
knows no bounds. In the course of her reproaches and accusations 
she reminds him of her old kindnesses to him, and the many 
temptations she had refused out of faithfulness to him, especially 
from my Lord Sandwich, and afterwards the courtship of my 
Lord Hinchingbroke, even to the trouble of his lady. “All 
which,” says the repentant Samuel, “I did acknowledge, and was 
troubled for, and wept.” 

In the end he succeeds in pacifying his wife by promising to 
discharge Deb Willett at once, and to show his dislike to her 
in every possible way. No sooner is the girl out of the house, 
however, than he sets to work to try and discover her where- 
abouts, and a few days later contrives to arrange an interview 
with her. The meeting comes to Mrs. Pepys’ ears, and her wrath 
breaks out afresh. She threatens to slit the girl’s nose, vows that 
she will leave her husband and shame him before all the world, 
and even demands money from him to buy her silence. “So, 
with most perfect confusion and shame of face and heart,” writes 
the culprit, “in sorrow and shame, and the greatest agony in the 
world, I did pass this afternoon fearing it would never have 
an end.” 

It is William Hewer, Pepys’ faithful clerk, who intercedes for 
his master, and finally obtains his pardon, on condition that he 
writes an insulting letter to Deb, and solemnly swears never to 
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see or speak to her again. For the moment Pepys is firmly 
resolved not to give his wife more occasion for disputes of this 
kind as long as he lives, being convinced that “ there is no curse 
in the world so great as this of differences between her aud 
myself, and therefore I do, by the grace of God, promise never to 
offend her more.” 

During the next few days the culprit is not allowed to go out 
alone, but is compelled to take William Hewer about with him, 
like a gaoler. At home his wife strikes him, pulls his hair, aud 
even threatens him with red-hot tongs, all which he bears 
patiently, knowing that he has deserved it. As soon as matters 
quiet down a little, he cheerfully breaks all his solemn vows and 
asseverations, and having run against Deb accidentally in the 
street, persuades her to agree to meet him on the following 
Sunday at Westminster Hall, then a favourite place for lovers’ 
assignations. ‘My great pain,” he observes, as soon as the 
interview has been arranged, “is lest God Almighty shall suffer 
me to find out this girl, whom indeed I love with a bad amour, 
but I will pray to God to give me strength to forbear it.” Pro- 
vidence was kind, for Deb failed to keep her appointment, and 
shortly afterwards left London for Greenwich. 

Meanwhile, Pepys has become in a great measure reconciled to 
his wife, to whom, of his own accord, he has offered an allowance 
of thirty pounds a year for dress and personal expenses, which 
she is greatly pleased with, it being more than she had ever 
asked or expected. The splendour of the new coach doubtless 
also helped to put matters on a pleasanter footing. On the first 
day of May, the pair drive together in “ Hide Park,” Mrs. Pepys 
in a flowered tabby gown, laced exceeding pretty, and Mr. Pepys 
in a coloured camelot tunique, with gold lace on the sleeves, and 
a flowered tabby vest. They had new liveries of serge, the horses’ 
manes and tails tied with red ribbons, green reins, and the 
standards gilt with varnish, “so that people did look mightily 
upon us.” 

This description of the pride and glory to which the couple had 
now attained occurs in the closing pages of the ‘ Diary,’ for the last 
entry is penned in the same month, May 31, 1669. When he 
takes his leave of us Pepys is preparing to go abroad with his 
wife for a few months in the hope that rest and change may 
improve his failing sight. It was shortly after her return from 
this foreign tour that Mrs. Pepys was taken ill with a fever, and 
died on November 10, 1669, aged only twenty-nine. She was 
buried in the church of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and Pepys 
composed a Latin epitaph for her memorial tablet. 
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So the curtain falls on the little domestic drama. The couple 
have quarrelled and made friends again for the last time; their 
music is silent, their flowered tabby suits are laid aside, and the 
fine coach with the green reins and gilt standards is seen no more 
in “ Hide Park.” Although it is impossible to feel much admira- 
tion or even respect for Mrs. Samuel Pepys, one cannot part from 
her without a lingering regret. She was not very wise, nor very 
amiable, and she did not distinguish herself either as a wife or a 
housekeeper. But with all her faults and failings she was a live 
human being, a real woman, if not of the most exalted type. 
Pepys, who had been at such pains to make a companion of her, 
who had consulted her, read with her, instructed her, piped duets 
with her, and taken such a deep interest in the dressing of her 
hair and the trimming of her gowns, is said to have sincerely 
mourned her loss, and, unlike most disconsolate widowers who com- 
pose florid epitaphs to the departed spouse, he proved the reality of 
his feeling by never giving her a successor. 











Che Physics of Air and Sunshine. 


Forty years ago a bleak open district bordering on the Berkshire 
Downs—where the present writer first saw the light—was in a 
very primitive stage of civilisation and, according to modern ideas, 
in a highly unsanitary condition. Many of the cottages were 
veritable human pigsties, overcrowded, badly built, and generally 
unwholesome, while the inmates were poorly clad, ill fed, and 
their water supply simply that of the roadside pond, befouled by 
the cattle that shared its use and green with duck-weed. Yet 
epidemics of any kind were of very rare occurrence. The school 
was never closed, and the good folks of that part were untroubled 
by the visits of any health inspector by reason of there being 
no such functionary thereabouts. At the same time here was no 
case of weaklings being killed off and of the mere survival of the 
fittest, for the death-rate was low, and large and lusty families 
grew upon all sides; the ripe manhood of that period holding 
their own with the hardiest in Crimean trenches and elsewhere. 

This is a simple statement of fact admitting of ready proof, and 
should some sufficient explanation be sought let it first of all be 
stated that we stood on high ground with proverbially clear skies 
and a maximum of fresh air and sunshine. 

In those days the doctor, when called in, trusted much to the 
happy result of physicking, in which his patients also had un- 
bounded faith, holding it to be an incontrovertible fact that no 
mortal could maintain good health without a periodical dosing 
with “ doctor’s stuff” of some sort. Now at the present hour we 
hear considerably less about physic and vastly more about microbes. 
Diseases are hiding in the dust behind our picture frames. 
Deadly germs lurk within the folds of the bank-note in one’s 
pocket. As to the possibility of this there is a strong and 
growing belief, and the remedy is thought to lie, not only in 
greater cleanliness, but in the access of sunlight and fresh air, 
as being the agents most powerful in the suppression of bacteria. 
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And so on all hands it has to be admitted that the true 
boundary line of health must be drawn where the sun-purified 
breath of heaven begins and tainted air is left behind. The 
constant beneficial effect of sun on the atmosphere of the open 
country is not and cannot be generally realised. It is almost 
impossible to convince oneself during long periods of depressing, 
dull, or rainy weather that behind the unending clouds the sun 
is still shining, and yet the aeronaut knows well that five minutes 
after he has quitted the soaking ground and the crowd of 
spectators sheltering themselves beneath umbrellas, he himself 
will generally have penetrated the little veil of vapour and be 
sailing in brilliant unbroken sunshine. And it need hardly be said 
that so long as that barrier is but nature’s genuine covering of 
cloud so long is the sun having a due effect in revivifying the air. 

The case may be quite different, however, where the air largely 
holds foreign matter in suspension, or is liable to be contaminated 
with noxious emanations, a state of things too often found near 
haunts of man. Air is in itself always treacherous. It not only 
evades the sight, but is given also to keeping bad company. It 
will receive and deal in the offscourings of the earth, and asa 
consequence a large city will often be found enveloped in the 
unwholesome fog which condenses around particles of soot and 
dust while but a few miles away the heaven is perfectly clear. 

In proof of this it will very commonly be seen that large towns 
have each their true west-end, for the W. and 8.W. winds being 
those that mostly prevail throughout the British Isles, it follows 
that during a large portion of the year the smoke and fog drift 
away to the E. and N.E., causing those who enjoy greater ease 
and larger means to build new habitations in the clearer and 
purer district, and the “better part” of each town grows ever 
towards the west. But more than this, even well outside the 
towns proper, where suburban residences nestle among luxuriant 
shrubs and greensward, and the healthful conditions of the country 
seem secured, even here, when by instrumental means sunshine 
is measured and recorded, the far-reaching influence of smoke, 
diluted but still present in the lower firmament, is made to 
confess itself. Farther yet, when even in clear weather the sky 
is climbed and the observer, floating over a city, explores its 
upper limits, he finds a haze yellow and heavy piling up far over 
the roofs and floating as a huge pillar towering above the thin 
grey cloud-line of the surrounding country. 

All this is a necessary consequence of civilisation, and the evil, 
however palliated by human means, can only be adequately dealt 
with by the giant influence of the sun himself. His methods under- 
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lie all nature. In his might he is capable of raising off a belt 
of ocean, in a few weeks, such store of water-vapour as, returned 
to earth, shall suffice to cleanse the atmosphere and to feed for 
all the year the Jargest rivers of the world. Again, he shall 
create a wind that in a few days will sweep the accumulation of 
clouds from off a whole continent. So, too, with gentler hand 
he will search out nooks and corners of the earth and, as with the 
wand of a magician, banish in one short hour the choking fog that 
has been lying like a curse over a crowded city. 

A striking instance of this lately coming within my own 
experience, may here be not out of place. By the generous co- 
operation of the authorities of Trinity House I was al!owed, for 
the purpose of carrying on certain investigations, to make a 
sojourn in November weather on the Maplin Lighthouse, in the 
estuary of the Thames. On that occasion I was required to repair 
to Trinity Wharf by the evening of the day preceding that on 
which the district steamer started on the monthly relief, and as, 
for my purpose, I hoped for some foggy weather, it was to some 
extent a disappointment that in the country the day was warm 
and sunny, and that even in the city, where I found myself by 
six o’clock, the sky was serene and clear. Five miles then only 
separated me from my destination, Blackwall. But ere half that 
distance was traversed our train ran into a murky low-lying mist 
which grew rapidly denser until the terminus was reached, where 
the face of earth was swallowed up in the densest and most 
impenetrable fog, and where, indeed, the light of heaven had been 
hid for twenty-four hours without intermission or abatement. 
So grievous was this visitation that the entire staff of railway 
company’s servants had been out on incessant duty on the line 
with fog-signals, and it was not without some difficulty that a 
guide, sweeping the pavement with a blazing railway lamp, con- 
ducted me to the wharf. 

Here the choking cloud of darkness was blacker than ever, and 
though cheered by the genial light and warmth within the 
superintendent's house, it was not reassuring to be told by my 
kindly host that one of his boatmen, leaving the steps at 3 p.m. 
that afternoon, had missed the ship—not more than four hundred 
yards distant—and getting carried down with the ebb, had not 
since been heard of. A short twenty minutes later, on going 
abroad again to seek fresh tidings, a magical transformation scene 
had worked itself out completely and without a hitch. Nota 
trace of fog was left, lights shone brightly up and down the river, 
and the stars were out in all their brilliance. Moreover, the wind 
at the time was dead calm, and the turn of the tide that night 
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had brought no breeze with it. Thereupon I asked many of those 
whose calling had taught them to study whims of weather, where 
the fog had vanished to, but none were ready with a theory. 
There was a general agreement, however, on one point, namely, 
that when a fog cleared like that, wind invariably followed. 

Unquestionably in this case the murky canopy, probably always 
shallow, had risen upwards and become absorbed in the warmer 
layers that commonly, after nightfall, lie at some height above 
the earth; and it is most instructive to note how, without any 
apparent means, without commotion, and while storm was yet 
distant, the sun, long since sunk beneath the horizon, had imper- 
ceptibly wrought its wonted wonders in its own mysterious way. 

A little while and we find he is working a fresh spell with 
power reversed, and the reciprocal process of cloud formation is 
being turned to account to mitigate his own might, and to refresh 
a world that else would wither under his energy. 

Let us look a little way within his laboratory. 

It needs an actual visit into cloudland readily to grasp the 
great process of evaporation as it actually goes forward. Clouds 
otherwise are never displayed in their extent and majesty. From 
below little is seen but their under-surfaces, and the mere fore- 
shortening of their towering masses. The vast and varied and 
unspeakable glories of the aerial fairyland; the mountains, pile 
on pile, with yawning chasms in the depths below; the domes 
and palaces hung in air, all are hidden from human eye, and to 
the dweller on earth the ethereal world of wonder, as seen against 
the sky, conveys no more to the imagination than can the 
delineation of our lakes and mountains as shown on the map of 
Cumberland. 

And only when regarded from above can the summer cloud be 
traced from its true birth. The eye needs to survey an extended 
tract of country as it lies square with its patchwork carpet of 
town and wood and river, and fields of green and brown and 
yellow. It is then only that one can picture the life-giving 
functions going on—the circulation of atmosphere, even on the 
stillest day, between earth and heaven ; the columns of air, complex 
and differently constituted as regards heat and moisture, that are 
commonly rising under the sun by day and filtering down in 
cooler streams at night. 

But there are other conditions to be noted, for presently another 
stage is reached. Sooner or later the period arrives when the 
sport of summer clouds and their daily ‘ march past” will give 
place to the sterner process of their precipitation in rain; and to 
the close observer this can.hardly happen without due warning. 
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The character of the cloud will begin to change manifestly. The 
heads of the swelling masses lose their rounded shapes, becoming 
tufted in appearance, while from below the bases will spread, cloud 
responding to cloud, each as it were feeling for the other and so 
uniting. Then, generally speaking, the sky grows grey and veils 
over, and in front of the ominous background small detached 
fragments of darker cloud hurrying up fly past each with un- 
mistakable warning. These are familiarly known as “ messengers,” 
and are the surest token of a coming storm. 

But again weather may break up in quite another way when 
lightning plays its distinctive part in aerial economy. The actual 
theory of the gathering energy of the thunder-cloud is a very 
simple one. Free electricity is generally present in the clouds ; 
indeed, a high-flying kite cautiously let up with a metal wire will 
almost always give indications of an electrical condition above, 
due to nature’s great process of evaporation going forward. The 
minute particles of water in suspension have each their own 
charge, but as with all electrified bodies such charge can only 
lie on their surfaces, presently, if mischief be brewing, these 
coalesce in larger and larger beads of moisture, the result being 
that the drops themselves will grow bigger; but taken altogether, 
actual surface will be diminished, and thus, the electrical charge 
becoming cramped for space, a state of tension is set up which 
eventually breaks down with disruptive discharge. In ways that 
will be better understood when the nature of electricity itself is 
better known, the “thunder in the air” has its special physical 
as well as physiological effect. 

Another very different but typical state of atmosphere operating 
in a distinctive manner often plays its part in British weather. 
There comes a time of stress, a season, often many summers in 
succession, when the air is seldom moist and thunder never heard. 
There will come a cycle of summers when, in rural places, rain is 
longed for and never comes, when the grass turns brown and 
flowers droop and wells run dry. The sun burns and blisters 
through long days, and at night even the dews are absent. Then 
the ordinary signs of rain come, indeed, but only to mock. The 
glass falls, the wind sounds hollow and “soughs” through the 
lattice; swallows fly low and midges bite, and, to complete the 
farce, solemn thunder-packs peer above the horizon and frown 
ironically. Anon, and they begin to climb the sky, and anon you 
look again and they are not. The country folks will shake their 
heads sagely and say, “’T'was a sort of a blight”; and true enough 
the blight ensues, and oak-leaves grow sticky and the limes drop 
inky stains, and the bees love to have it so, and your honey that 
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year shall be strong in taste and green with the unhealthy sap 
of honey-dew. It is a season of drought; but the true drought 
is in the air. A vast Sahara is around you, and wonted streams 
of moisture are dammed back somewhere a thousand miles away. 
You may as well take down your weather-cock and paint and oil 
it against a time when it may be wanted. The zephyrs playing 
round your chimneypots or toying with the tall elms can tell you 
nothing. The wandering withering cloudlets, out on exploring 
parties through the waste of airy ocean, are simply evidence that 
the skies are drained dry. 

At last a day arrives when a scout comes in, and it will be 
well to learn the manner of his message. A distant cannon-shot 
has rung out and reached your open window, as it has been wont 
to do scores of times, but never before during all that summer. 
There is a big practice out on the Surrey Downs, and the field- 
guns speak across the forty miles as though they were only in the 
bottom behind the hill. 

Then have a care. If your hay is about, get it into wind-wakes. 
Put back your garden-party till you know what the day after 
to-morrow brings, for there will be war in heaven. More often 
than not in a long dry season any sudden disturbance is soon over 
and the long-established weather re-asserts itself. Someone gets 
the rain. Somebody’s dry thatch is ripped off, and a thunder- 
storm plumps into the river valley, being careful about confining 
itself to the limits of one parish and a half :— 


Long foretold: long last. 
Short notice: soon past. 


The longer notice comes presently. Perhaps for some days the 
mornings have shown up less sober in appearance. The dawn 
is flushed and the sun rises red as though after a carouse. The 
sky, in fact, is growing dissipated. You suddenly observe that 
the opposite hills have approached full five miles nearer and have 
planted themselves on ground that was occupied by the middle 
distance a week ago. Moreover, the sky is really blue, deep blue, 
as it was—you forget how long ago. Down at the lodge the 
smoke, born of early breakfast, rises heavily and hangs about the 
firs. At sundown, too, the west blazes yellow instead of red, 
and when the stars come out you can “ hit ’em with a stick.” 
Then things will happen that have no right. The church 
weather-cock has gone round to W., while your trusted and well- 
oiled vane above the stable still stands fast at 8. by E. The 
water is falling more noisily over the weir, despite the fact that 
the stream still keeps its old level. The ducks, too, have gone 
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mad, and quack beyond endurance. The fact is that they are 
“on the telephone” with the weather-office, whereas you are not, 
and they are proclaiming that of slugs and other slimy morsels 
there is a coming glut. Many other creatures, whose hereditary 
habits have made them close observers, are equally well and 
speedily informed. Occasionally your bees, who have been out for 
the day, come pelting home at lunch time, and then, though the 
sky may be cloudless, you may bet five to one on a storm before 
three o’clock. Moreover, if you are beemaster, and chance to be 
manipulating your hives, look out for a sting or two. Their 
sensitive organisations are affected and they have grown 
“touchy.” 

At these times it may generally be found that at a little height 
above the ground the air has become moist. Hence the easy 
passage of sound. More than that, there are currents, probably 
at very different heights, and from many different directions, 
setting weather-cocks at cross-purposes and causing many seeming 
wonders to the common mind. 

Assuredly it is each and all of the above complex factors in 
the operation of air and sunshine that make British weather at 
once the most capricious and, at the same time, the best adapted 
to the vigorous and healthful enjoyment of life. Is it not to our 
gain that we are spared the long ordeal of unblemished and 
unvarying southern skies, which, however well in poetry, are 
terribly wearying without the relief or beauty of a single cloud ? 
At least we are strangers to the breath of pestilential air, the 
stroke of sun or ague, the parching blasts that slowly sap the 
strength, or fevers that give you but a day to live. The face and 
physique of the typical Britisher is the true weather-mark of his 
climate. 


Joun M. Bacon. 











On CEnchanted Ground. 


Arter staying at Balholmen we went on to Skjolden at the head 
of the Lyster Fiord. Here my brother Tom and his wife were 
to have joined us in order to make a tour through the Jotunheim 
with my friend Katharine Garthwaite and myself. Unfortunately 
we had a mournful telegram to say that they could not come, 
Now the Jotunheim had seemed the most exciting part of our 
Norwegian tour, and I urged upon father and mother that it 
would be a shame for Katharine and myself to lose it, just 
because Tom could not leave some tiresome patient. I have 
always maintained that women can travel alone just as well, if 
not better, than with male escort—for they always seem to spend 
less—and of course mother could not deny that we had met lots 
of Norwegian ladies without masculine belongings. Well, at last 
we were allowed to start, mother having extracted all sorts of 
queerly-assorted promises from Katharine, as to always carrying 
a little flask of brandy, and not going into dangerous places. 

“You have more sense than Ria,” she said, “and I trust to 
you not to do too much.” 

I ought to say that Katharine is an artist, and has had two 
pictures exhibited in the Institute of Water-colours; but she has 
not what I should call the artistic temperament. If I were an 
artist I should be more inclined to take advantage of my position, 
and live in rooms in Paris, and do everything I wished to do; 
but there is nothing the least Bohemian about Kay. 

One beautiful morning we walked up to Turtegréd with our 
guide, a loutish boy of seventeen or eighteen. I had an im- 
pression that one always had entrancing conversations with 
guides, so I tried to draw out the youth with the few phrases 
at my command; but he invariably said “ikke verstand,” which 
I found extremely damping. 

Great was our delight at Turtegréd to feel that we were 
really in the Giant’s Home. We chose the smaller of the two 
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inns, and even this was disappointingly large, for we were 
pining, or at least I was, for club-huts and monntain roughing 
it. There were very few people in the inn, and all were 
Norwegians. 

The next morning we had a glorious walk, but in the after- 
noon heavy rain came on. Tourists of all nationalities kept 
appearing in a drenched condition, and by the evening we 
seemed in the midst of a very babel of tongues. Two Swedish 
ladies conversed together in low tones, while a Frenchman and 
his wife enjoyed the unaccustomed luxury of a chat in their 
own language with a Norwegian, recounting their valiant struggles 
with the phrase-book. Then a German expatiated on the awful 
difficulties he had encountered on his journey, to anyone who 
would listen to him; a Norwegian was discussing our route with 
map and guide-book with us, while a party of his countrymen, 
who filled up gaps in their conversation by steadily sipping 
beer, frequently drowned all other conversation with their loud 
voices. Two Englishmen sat together in one corner. One was 
jotting down notes in pencil, the other held a Baedeker, but did not 
seem to be making much use of it. He wore the air of aloof- 
ness which is often attributed to English travellers as a body, 
and which now prevented anyone from entering into conversation 
with him. Possibly the weather had affected his temper, and 
evidently he resented the general chatter. 

Our Norwegian was extremely kind; but he kept suggesting 
routes to us, and making red marks on my map, and then 
crossing them out in favour of new ones, till we were hopelessly 
confused; and I made up my mind it was better to keep to our 
original plan. He said we ought to see the Styggedals glacier 
before leaving Turtegréd, as it was extremely fine, and not at 
all too difficult for novices such as ourselves. We agreed that 
we could not do anything better the next day. 

“Will you that I shall speak to Ole to be your fihrer?” he 
asked; “he is ver good, and he speak English.” 

“Qh, please do,” said Katharine. ‘“ Wouldn’t it be a comfort, 
Ria, to have someone who could speak a little English ? ” 

“You English are so stiff-necked,” the Norwegian said. “All 
must speak your own tongue. You will not trouble to speak 
our Norsk.” He looked round at the Englishmen as if the 
remark were intended for them. Of course we declared that 
we were most anxious to learn Norsk. Just then the stolid 
maid-servant came in to announce that supper was ready with 
the usual “‘ Vaer-so-godt,” pronounced as nearly as possible in one 
syllable. “It is so strange,” said the French lady in her own 
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language, “that they always say that in Norway. Every time 
that they hand one anything—bread, a cold plate, or whatever 
it may be—they always say ‘c’est chaud.’ It puzzles one at first, 
but now I also say ‘c’est chaud’ when I ask for anything.” 

The rain had cleared off, and after supper Kay and I went 
up to the balcony to look out. As we stayed chatting, the 
voices of the two Englishmen came clearly to us from round 
the corner. 

“My dear Morton,” said one, “you really must exert yourself 
to be a little more civil.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned the other, “I will be effusive to 
the Norwegians—by gesture, since I cannot speak to them; I 
will be affable to the French and Germans with the scanty 
materials for conversation at my command; but at English I 
draw the line. I did not allow you to drag me up to the 
Jotunheim to exhaust myself in civilities to English tourists.” 

We did not stay to hear the rejoinder, but went in. 

“ He certainly has not exhausted himself so far,” said Kay. 

Downstairs the friendly Norwegian came to us. “ There is 
only the one guide,” he said, “the other he have gone to Baevertun, 
and your boy, he is not a fiihrer for the glacier.” 

“T should think not!” cried Katharine in horror. 

“Well, Ole, he is already bespeak, to go with two yentlemen 
and a lady to Styggedals Brae.” 

“Oh, how provoking !” 

“But no, you make together party. The brae is not difficult, 
and one of the yentlemen have also ice-axe. You go together.” 

“ We could not do that,” I said; “ we should be in the way.” 

“But no, not at all. They will be too glad. For me, how 
sorry that I, too, cannot go. In the mountains this is always 
done. There are here few guides. It is not as in Switzerland; 
and how else could all go who will?” 

“ But we might keep them back.” 

“There is a lady. And you—you are—what you call it? I 
see your dresses, your boots—sheep-shape. It is now all arrange 
Ole he have speak to the yentlemen.” 

The next morning we were horrified to find that it was the two 
Englishmen, and not, as we had supposed, the Norwegian party, 
who; had engaged the guide for the glacier, and that there was 
no:lady with them. We did not discover this till we heard the 
two-men in conversation with the guide as we were getting ready 
after breakfast. At first I declared that nothing in the world 
should make me go as a conscious encumbrance; but Kay thought 
it would be very difficult to get out of it, unless we could find 
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some reason, and she added that she thought the excuses I 
was proposing would only make it worse. We must be careful, 
she said, not to be let in for such a disagreeable position another 
time. I maintained that we could simply say that we had changed 
our minds. 

“Well, you'll have to do the explaining, Ria, and not I,” said 
Kay, “ for to me it seems dreadfully rude.” 

At last, as we could not keep them waiting for ever, we went 
outside. It certainly was not as easy to decline going as I had 
thought, when the guide had actually got our coats and pro- 
visions strapped on his shoulders. I would not speak to the 
unsociable Englishman; but in a very lame way I kept repeating 
to the nice one that we naturally thought it was the Norwegian 
party we were joining. Then Katharine, seeing how incoherent 
I was becoming, explained in her quiet, dignified way, that we 
thought another lady was to be of the party, and that we feared 
now, we should keep them back. I must say Mr. Crofton was 
very nice; he said that we shouldn’t keep them back in any 
way, for that he himself had had no experience; that they could 
not think of going without us; but that if we persisted in our 
refusal to accompany them, of course they should leave Ole to 
go with us, and that probably they would lose their lives in a 
crevasse. The unsociable one, who carried an ice-axe, said very 
little; he stood there with the air of a martyr waiting with 
impatience throughout the preliminaries, for the coming torture ; 
but once he turned suddenly to me, and said quite gravely that 
though he regretted being unable to speak Norwegian, he could 
talk very good broken English. 

Well, we started. We two kept as close as we could to Ole. 
I did not want to talk at all to our companions, and was rather 
vexed with Kay when she got into conversation with Mr. Crofton. 
The way through the valley was long and tedious, but at last 
we got to the moraine, where we had a rough scramble. I am 
privately of opinion that I manage this sort of work rather well ; 
but if ever I bungled a step or jump, I had a feeling that the 
unsociable Englishman was taking contemptuous note, and it 
irritated me more and more. 

At last we got on to the glacier. Oh, how beautiful it was, 
with its waves of ice like a frozen sea, and all around sharp black 
peaks so steep that the snow could not lie upon them! The 
glacier was very much cracked, and it was a joy to me to look 
down into the deep blue of the fissures. Then came the roping. 
Katharine was put next to the guide, and it was not till the rope 
had been firmly secured round my waist that I found I was 
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fastened, not to her and the guide, but to the unsociable English- 
man. I did not like it at all, as I had not the slightest confidence 
in him; but, on the other hand, I did not wish to make another 
fuss, 80, though I showed my surprise, I did not openly object. We 
had a great many crevasses to cross. The two leaders cut steps on 
the brink of each fissure, and we heard the pieces of ice go swishing 
down to unfathomable depths. The others could generally step 
across, but I had to jump, and each time it gave me a sort of 
delicious tremor. The air alone was intoxicating, and do what 
I would to keep it up, I felt my sense of irritation with our 
companions was fading away. Once in crossing a rift, where it 
was not worth while to cut steps, I fell and cut my face a little. 
This accident seemed to thaw the unsociable one completely. He 
blamed himself severely, and was earnest in his apologies, so that 
afterwards I was afraid to show the slightest reluctance or nervous- 
ness, lest he should take it asa reflection on himself. We got 


the Jotunheim people don’t seem able to discuss nails ore 
I defended my own boots warmly, saying that they had been 
made under my brother’s directions, and that he and Lord 
Catterick had done some of the most difficult mountains in 
Switzerland with the same nails. 

When we reached the other side of the glacier, some way higher 
up, the other two were clamouring for lunch. 

“T am only thankful to find that we have arrived in time,” said 
the unsociable one, removing my rope. “My friend Mr. Crofton 
has been bitten lately by socialism, and has joined the Fabians; 
and I have noticed that the fine sense of distinction between 
mewm and twwm has been blunted.” 

“Because he is concerning himself with a fairer division of 
meum and tuwm generally,” said I, “and a good deal of rearrange- 
ment is necessary.” 

“In the present instance there is going to be perfect equality 
of division,” said Mr. Crofton firmly. “Morton, you villain, hand 
over that bag.” 

I was rather glad to hear that Mr. Crofton was a Fabian. I 
am much interested in socialism; and I usually get on well with 
socialists, because they are nearly always sound on the woman 
question. We had a very merry lunch. Mr. Crofton was de- 
lightful, and there was no denying that the unsociable one could 
be very amusing when he chose. One could not always tell when 
he was in earnest and when he was joking, but it made con- 
versation more interesting to have to walk warily. I told them of 
some of Tom’s and Lord Catterick’s adventures in Switzerland; 
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and then we got on the subject of tourists, and the fascination 
that there is in guessing what relation people bear to one another, 
and their position and character, when one knows nothing about 
them, but is thrown entirely on one’s own resources. Kay 
instanced both our triumphs of acuteness and our humiliating 
failures; and then we told them of the lady at Balholmen who 
pretended she knew lots of titled people, and who was too aristo- 
cratic to associate with most of the tourists at the hotel, and how 
she turned out to be a small shopkeeper. 

“That must have seemed very shocking,” said the unsociable 
one, who was whittling a rough stick, without marked success. 
“This knife is dreadfully blunt,” he added. 

“Kay,” I said, “ you have mine; let Mr. Morton try that.” 

Mr. Crofton was strapping up the bag, and I thought I heard a 
little chuckle. 

“Ted, you idiot, you are leaving out the flask!” said Mr. Morton 
quickly. 

I thought the Fabian was amused at the idea of a lady’s 
penknife being offered ; and hastened to explain that the knife 
in question was a substantial Norwegian one. Mr. Morton took 
it with thanks. 

“You ladies are evidently possessed of much skill in divina- 
tion,” he said thoughtfully, as he cut at his stick. “Let us put 
it to the proof. Here I offer myself a willing subject; you shall 
guess my profession and character. Crofton shall hold the stakes.” 

“They won't easily guess your—profession,” said Mr. Crofton, 
with some emphasis. 

Of course Katharine and I declined to enter the lists. We 
refused to hazard a single guess. Mr. Morton, however, seemed 
to be in a communicative mood, and gave us a long history. 

“Mr. Crofton was right in objecting to the term profession, 
when, in point of fact, it is trade pure and simple. I fear it will 
come upon you with a terrible shock,” he said, looking at me. 

I was afraid afterwards, that, without meaning it, I had 
mentioned Lord Catterick’s name several times, and Katharine, 
when we talked it over, was obliged to admit that this was so. 
He was a great friend of Tom’s at Oxford, and we all know him 
well; but, of course, we don’t move at all in his set. It was 
natural enough to be comparing Swiss experiences with our 
Norwegian ones, but to outsiders it might have seemed as if, 
like that odious woman at Balholmen,I had been boasting of 
titled friends. However, I did not choose to make an ex- 
planation that would seem like an apology, so I said nothing. 

“Please brace your nerves,” Mr. Morton went on, “ when I say 
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retail trade. I don’t quite see how a person is to go about with 
‘retail’ stuck upon him, to prevent people contaminating them- 
selves by association. My uncle is a saddler,” he added defiantly, 
“and I am in his business. One day, perhaps, he will take me 
into partnership.” 

I thought that Mr. Morton must have felt social distinctions 
very galling, to talk in this way. Katharine and I could only 
pretend to take the announcement as a mere trifle, though as a 
matter of fact it astonished us not a little. We agreed afterwards 
that we had each mentally ticketed him as belonging to the 
exclusive upper ten. 

He went on to tell us that, as a young fellow, he had disliked 
the idea of the saddlery business intensely, and had seriously 
thought of throwing up his prospects to do something more 
congenial. He was delighted now, that he had done nothing so 
foolish, and was not starving on poetry or pictures in a garret. 

“Had you not decided whether it was to be poetry or painting ?” 
Katharine asked him. 

Mr. Morton blushed and hesitated. “I suppose it sounds very 
conceited to have leanings towards both?” he asked. ‘ However,” 
he went on, “all that is over, 1 am thankful to say. I lead a 
comfortable, if rather dull life; I can afford continental trips, and 
I have a substantial partnership in prospect. Crofton is quite 
untainted with retail trade,” he finished up by saying, “ but with 
his socialistic notions, he does not mind the breaking down of 
class distinctions.” 

Mr. Crofton was fidgeting behind with Ole. Obviously he did 
not approve of the turn of the conversation. Of him we learned 
little then, though we found out afterwards that he had resigned 
a share in a large brewery from conscientious scruples; and that 
he made a scanty income by writing on social and economic 
questions. He was one of the most straightforward and single- 
minded people I have ever met, and gave one the idea of sincerity 
in all matters large or small. 

As we walked back, it was impossible to think of Mr. Morton 
any longer as the unsociable one, for he talked more than anyone 
else. He told us a good deal about his business, obtruding on 
us indeed all sorts of details, in what I thought not the best of 
taste. He said they had feared that the bicycle craze would ruin 
them, but that his uncle had brought out a bicycle saddle which 
was doing excellently. I made up my mind that the business 
was, in reality, a painful subject with him, and that he could not 
help rubbing the sore; but nobody could have guessed from his 
manner that it was not a congenial topic. 
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We were quite sorry when the next morning our Englishmen 
left, and we were thrown on some Norwegians, with whom we 
had to converse in German, since they could not understand 
English. It was all the worse, as heavy rain had set in. 

Two days later we went on to Skogadals-bien. This was a 
real club hut. It was a low one-storied wooden building with a 
trimly-cut turf roof. From one side of the sitting-room, a door 
opened to a bedroom, with wooden beds fastened against the 
walls, one over the other, berth fashion. On the opposite side, 
a door led to the kitchen, and opening out of this were two 
smaller rooms. In one corner of the sitting-room was the 
picturesque, dome-shaped Norwegian fireplace. A long table 
was drawn up by the low window, with a bench before it; and 
round the room, fixed to the walls, ran a broad bench which, in 
case of necessity, could be used for extra beds. We found our- 
selves alone, but towards evening a Dane appeared, and then, to 
our astonishment, our two Englishmen strolled in. It seems 
they had been obliged to stay on at Skogadals-bden, on account of 
the weather, and only that day had been able to accomplish 
some expedition that they had planned. They talked of going to 
Eidsbugarden the next day. Luckily this time it was we who 
were in proud possession of a pony and guide. Mr. Morton and 
Mr. Crofton kept giving us distracting phrases in various languages, 
in order, they said, to suit themselves to our requirements, and 
to induce us to allow them each a fourth of the guide. “ At 
English we draw the line,” I replied, just in the tone that 
Mr. Morton had used when we overheard him from the balcony, 
and felt that I had turned the tables. 

The next morning we started, after a very scanty breakfast ; for 
the hut had run out of eggs, and the bread was a peculiarly sour 
variety of rye. First came the long ascent up the green valley, 
then we reached a high plateau with the usual chain of small 
lakes. The sky was overcast, and the lakes looked inky black. 
All round rose sharp black peaks, mostly unscaled, with patches 
of snow in the crevices, and wide expanses of snow on their flanks, 
while glaciers innumerable filled the valleys between. The whole 
plateau was one vast moraine, with no vegetation of any sort, 
except here and there tiny struggling patches of moss, and without 
a trace of animal life. There was no colour in the picture; all 
being black, white, and grey. The scene was too severe, we agreed, 
to be called beautiful, but it was very grand and impressive. It 
was wonderful to see how the sturdy Norse pony which carried 
our baggage managed to get over the great rough moraine rocks. 
It went through places which I should unhesitatingly have 
12 
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pronounced impossible, sliding down rocks where Kay and I had 
to help ourselves with our hands. We lunched by the last lake, 
and leaving the water behind, found the monotony of scene 
becoming almost oppressive. It was here that our very pleasant 
guide confessed, with engaging frankness, that he had only been 
by this route to Eidsbugarden once before, not being a guide 
further than Skogadals-béen, and that it was to improve his 
knowledge of the track that he had wished to take us. The way 
is usually marked in the mountains by varder, or cairns of stones, 
but in the prevailing greyness they are easily missed. We had 
not thought highly of Thorgeir’s skill as a pioneer before his 
confession; but after it, we all peered round for the guiding 
varder with more and more earnestness, sometimes being directed 
by them, sometimes losing sight of them for a time, while the 
way of the poor pony seemed to be ever growing in difficulty. 

It was about five o'clock that, almost in a moment, we found 
ourselves enveloped in a damp mist. It was not at first very thick, 
but Mr. Morton warned us impressively to give up our independent 
search for varder and keep close to Thorgeir, even if he did not 
find quite the easiest way. We walked and scrambled on, in single 
file ; till in the uncanny greyness all seemed to become dreamy to 
me, and it appeared as if 1 had been walking in this fashion for 
ages, and was going on and on, with no reason for ever stopping, 
I was roused out of my dream by Thorgeir’s halt. One of the 
bags had slipped from the pony and he had to take off the others 
to readjust the load. 

While the men were helping with this, I noticed that the mist 
had partly lifted, and looking round I thought I could discern a 
varde up on the slope on our left. I began to make my way to it, 
hoping in a minute or two to distinguish it clearly and to be able 
to call to the others. Soon I lost the stone I had sighted, but 
went on, hoping that in another minute I should see it again. I 
could still hear the voices of my companions close behind me. I 
dare say I had gone much farther than I had intended, when the 
mist thickened again. I turned back, but as I could not see the 
pony or party now, I called out to them. I heard no answer, and 
supposing I had got behind some intervening mass of rock, I 
clambered on as fast as I could, and in another minute shouted 
again. Still no answer, and the wet mist wrapped me round and 
round, so that I could not see a couple of yards in front of me. 

In desperate haste I scrambled till I came to a place down 
which I dared not venture, and had to retrace my steps. I was 
very much frightened, and shouted with all my might. The next 
moment, not seeing the full depth of a mass of rock down which I 
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was climbing, I slipped and fell. I bruised my head and cut my 
hands badly, and found I was dreadfully shaken. After a short 
pause, however, I was up again and struggling onward, but in 
another moment I stopped short, for I could find no way before 
me. I was on a ledge of rock, and all before me was grey 
nothingness. I believe I screamed, and clinging to a sharp point 
of the rock behind, tried to get back. But my hands were 
bleeding profusely ; I could get no grip, and could find no foothold. 
I crouched against the wall of rock and shouted assiong as I had 
strength. , 

I don’t know how long I had been there when I heard a 
faint call. I shouted in answer, and again I heard it, and nearer. 
Soon I recognised Mr. Morton’s voice right above me, and, oh, how 
thankful I was! He had great difficulty in reaching me, but at 
length stood beside me on the ledge. For a moment my fears 
were at rest, for nothing seemed of account in comparison with 
the horror of being alone with the blank of an abyss of greyness 
in front of me. Mr. Morton told me that he had seen me bearing 
up the slope, that he had called, and that as I had not answered, 
he had followed to bring me back. Apologies for my folly seemed 
futile, and I soon found that its punishment was not nearly over. 
There seemed no way from our position, certainly none that I 
could attempt. 

“T think we had better camp here for a bit till the mist 
clears,” said Mr. Morton, after he had reconnoitred as far as he 
could. 

I knew that the darkness might come before the mist lifted, 
and that it probably meant our sitting there all night; but I was 
very glad that he treated it as a matter of an hour or two. We 
wondered what the others were doing, but hoped that they had 
gone on their way, believing we were in front. I huddled back 
as far as I could, but as the time went on I felt more and more 
as though I must slip over the edge and fall into the grey abyss. 
Mr. Morton did his best to talk of other things, and kept joking 
about Thorgeir ; but at last I interrupted him. 

“Don’t, don’t!” I said. ‘It’s very kind, but I can’t think of 
anything but the edge, or I shall slip over.” 

“Tt’s all a matter of imagination” he said. “Perhaps it’s not a 
precipice at all, but a mere drop of three feet or so.” 

“You tried it with your stick,” I said shuddering. 

“ Well, we'll say five feet. If you think of solid ground five feet 
below us, you won't feel giddy.” 

But I had a deep rocky precipice so vividly pictured on my 
brain, that I could not convert it into a mere wall of five feet. 
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“Well, think of some planks thrown out,” he said; “that'll 
keep you steady.” 

“But how could the ends be fastened?” I asked, trying to 
visualise this blessed bridge. 

“There’s a rock opposite,” he replied confidently, “ with a nice 
firm ledge on which to rest them. Directly the mist lifts, we shall 
walk across it.” 

That imaginary bridge really helped me; but directly I allowed 
my mind to wander from it I felt myself slipping, slipping over 
the edge down into the abyss. 

It was very cold. Luckily I had put on my jacket when the 
mist set in, but as the time went by I grew quite numbed. I 
laughed as I told Mr. Morton of the brandy-flask which Katharine 
had promised mother to carry. 

“We will comfort ourselves by the temperance contention that 
one’s temperature is really lowered by the use of spirits,” he 
said. 

Things got very confused as the hours went on. Once for 
instance I thought that mother was scolding me for having gone 
on the steamer in my new ball dress, and was telling me I 
should certainly catch cold, when Mr. Morton gently shook my 
arm. “It seems cruel,” he said, “but I am afraid to let you go 
to sleep. If ever you think I am dozing, give me a poke.” 

Oh, how cold it was! 

“You'll be able to give your brother and Lord Catterick points 
in the matter of adventure, when you get home,” said Mr. Morton 
once. But I had no wish to give anyone points. 

I think I must have dozed once or twice in spite of my efforts, 
because I have such bewildering remembrances of the long, inter- 
minable hours. I know I must have been half asleep when the 
dawn came, because it seemed light suddenly. In the light of day 
all was changed, and our position seemed no longer so terrible. 
The rock on which we had spent the night was perfectly sheer, 
though the precipice was not nearly so deep as I had imagined. 
Mr. Morton found, with some difficulty, a way from our ledge. I 
was fearfully stiff and cramped; my hands were now most painful, 
and it was with great difficulty that I dragged myself along. 
Mr. Morton made as nearly as he could for the point where we 
had left Thorgeir, and before we reached it, we stumbled on a 
varde. I had to rest frequently; and we had not made much 
progress when we saw two men in the distance, one of whom, as 
they drew near, we recognised as Thorgeir. It seems that he and 
Katharine and Mr. Crofton had believed that we were in front, so 
made their way with some détours to the valley which leads down 
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to Eidsbugarden, blaming us for having separated from them. 
Thorgeir and Mr. Crofton with two other guides had gone back 
to look for us; but in the fog there was little chance of doing 
anything, and they returned to the hut to wait for the light. 
Mr. Crofton was now searching in a different direction with the 
second guide. 

At the hut they gave me hot bread and milk. Poor Kay, who 
in her fright had had nearly as bad a time of it as I, put me to 
bed, but again and again as I fell asleep, I woke up feeling that 
I was slipping over the edge. 

For days I could not bear to speak about our terrible night, 
and Katharine gave up troubling me with questions. I suppose 
she gained what information she wanted from Mr. Morton. In my 
presence, Mr. Morton always pretended that I had spent the whole 
night in discoursing on woman’s suffrage ; and that in his perilous 
position he had agreed to all I said, though now he permitted 
himself again to doubt. My hands gave me a great deal of 
trouble, and one arm I had to keep ina sling. I was not at all 
inclined for further expeditions for some days, so part of our 
proposed tour had to be abandoned. 

Mr. Crofton had engaged berths in a steamer from Christiania, 
and had planned that he and Mr. Morton would leave the Jotun- 
heim by Gjendesheim and the Haugseter, and strike the main 
road to the capital. 

“It’s such a mistake to tie oneself down as you do, Ted,” said 
Mr. Morton ; “ it’s fatal to the enjoyment of a holiday. I decline 
to sign away all freedom of action. I won’t say what steamer I 
am going by till I am on board.” 

“Well, I have work promised by a certain date, and I am 
bound to be in London to do it. How it may be with your 
business, I don’t know,” he added with a sneer. 

“When I am away from business, I throw business cares and 
worries utterly to the winds. There have been moments,” said 
Mr. Morton, turning to us, “since I have been in Norway, when 
I have positively forgotten that such a thing as a saddlery 
business existed in the world. Once back in the dull round, all 
is changed. One’s habits take the weary routine of clockwork. 
It is this deadly mechanical regularity that saps the best part of 
a man’s life, that makes us tradesmen naturally looked down 
upon by the professional and leisured classes.” 

“You manage to talk a good deal of rot about your precious 
trade,” said Mr. Crofton severely ; “it’s riling to hear you speak 
as if there were anything derogatory in honest saddlery.” 

Mr. Morton gently shook his head behind his friend’s back, as 
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if he feared to irritate him by argument. “Fabian,” he whispered 
to me. 

As Katharine had a great wish to see Lake Gjendin, we walked 
over to Gjendebod together; and the next morning our fellow- 
tourists, whom we seemed now to know quite intimately, started 
for Christiania. Of course we had exchanged addresses and 
promised to meet in England. 

One afternoon a week later Kay and I were at the hut at 
Spiterstul; Katharine was sketching somewhere, and I was 
sitting on the hillside with a book. We were to leave the next 
day, and make our way to rejoin my father and mother, who 
were staying at Maristuen, on the direct route to Bergen. The 
past week had seemed colourless; and I was feeling quite ready 
to leave the enchanted region of the Jotunheim and return to 
conventional civilisation. 

I was in the midst of a heated argument with my mother, in 
which I was urging that to regard retail trade as in itself deroga- 
tory, simply shows that one is behind the age, and was trying to 
remember happy phrases of Mr. Crofton’s to that effect, when 
whom should I see walking towards me, in his usual nonchalant 
fashion, but Mr. Morton, whom I fancied in England. 

He sat down beside me as if he had not been away. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to my inquiries, “we reached 
Christiania, which seems to have wonderful advantages as a 
natural vapour bath; and we got on board the Odin, luggage and 
all. I had been turning things over in my mind, however, and 
as the bell rang for visitors to clear off, I just walked back over 
the gangway. Crofton did not see me till I was on the quay, and 
the gangway up. He shouted to me, and called to the mate that 
there was another passenger. ‘All right, old chap,’ I said, ‘I'll 
follow in a week’s time, or return from Bergen.’ ” 

“What an extraordinary thing to do!” I said, trying my best 
to speak in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“No, the ridiculous thing was to go because Crofton had 
engaged berths.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Mr. Crofton before, that you had 
changed your mind?” I asked. 

“Friends are an excellent institution for obtaining advice on 
unimportant subjects; for essentials, I don’t care to trouble 
them.” 

“ But your business?” I asked doubtfully. 

I saw that he blushed slightly. 

“T was just coming to that,” he answered. “You don’t ask 
me why I came back? Well, I had two main reasons. In the 
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first place, I wanted to clear up one or two misapprehensions— 
my name to begin with. I’m called Morton Ledward.” He 
paused, and then added, in a shamefaced manner, “And the 
saddlery business is purely mythical.” 

“Oh!” I gasped. And then with a burst of indignation, 
“So you have been amusing yourself all this time at our 
expense ?” 

“You called me Mr. Morton,” he said meekly, “ because you 
heard Crofton call me Morton, and it sounded funny.” 

“No,” I said angrily, as I recalled our first day on the glacier ; 
“it was not that, it was because you thought that I was boasting 
of my acquaintance with Lord Catterick that you played this 
trick on us, and made such a fuss about your business. But you 
were quite mistaken. I don’t think it was right, or kind—or—or 
—honourable.” 

He made no defence. “And I have a title, too—only a very 
little one,’ he said deprecatingly. “It’s on the lowest round. 
I hope it won’t make it seem more unkind, or more dishonourable, 
but I’m a baronet.” 

Suddenly I remembered the imaginary argument I had been 
conducting with mother about the dignity of honest trade, and 
it made me furious. 

“What was the fun of all the rubbish you told us?” I said. 
“ How could we be expected to know that it was all falsehood ? 
What was the joke of it?” 

“T can’t see any joke in it now. It always riled poor old 
Crofton, though to me it seemed harmless enough at first. Then 
I thought I'd let things wait till I saw you in England. But 
when I got to Christiania I knew that that wouldn’t do, and 
that I must put things straight at once—I had to come back.” 

“You must have thought us strangely credulous. You see | 
have not been much in the society of titled people, but have 
been accustomed only to ordinary gentlemen on whose word I 
could rely.” 

I think he murmured Lord Catterick’s name, but I took no 
notice. 

“ But you said you had two reasons for coming back. If there 
is anything else——?” I said rising. 

“You have taken the first so badly, that we will postpone the 
second,” he said. 

“Then I think I must be going back to the hut,” I said, trying 
to be as dignified as Katharine. “Good afternoon, Mr. Morton— 
Mr. Ledward—I mean Sir Morton Ledward.” 

He laughed, and it made me angrier than ever. I said all 
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sorts of things as we walked together that I did not in the 
least mean. Before we got to the hut he was very angry too. 

“What surprises me,” I said, as we reached the hut, “ is that you 
should apparently have taken a three days’ journey to tell us 
this. If it was part of the farce to undeceive us, a letter would 
have answered the purpose just as well.” 

“T did not think so.” 

“Perhaps you expected the pleasure of seeing us quite over- 
come by the knowledge that we had been conversing with a live 
baronet unawares ?” 

“The surmise has all the merit of probability.” 

“Tt’s a pity you should be disappointed, after travelling for 
three days to witness the effect of the disclosure !” 

“You know perfectly well why I have come back.” 

“Indeed I don’t. How can I know if I have not been told ?” 

“Shall I tell you?” he asked roughly. 

“ Certainly; I am quite curious to know.” 

“T came back to ask you to be my wife. I wanted to ask you 
to let me speak to your father. There is no possible doubt, I 
suppose, as to your answer ?” 

“Qh dear no.” I laughed almost hysterically, as I thought of 
the speeches I had carefully prepared for father and mother, 
about Mr. Morton’s being, in his own phrase, ‘tainted with 
trade.’ 

“It’s very amusing, isn’t it?” he said savagely, “ that I should 
have dreamt of asking it?” 

“Very,” I answered, as I went to my room. 

I wasn’t going to have a private conversation with Katharine; 
so when she came in, I managed to tell her the news in the 
sitting-room, before Morton Ledward. 

He did not like it at all, but Kay took it as an excellent joke. 
We sat down to supper with a lot of Norwegians, and it 
was very hard to keep up an animated discussion with the 
ladies on the stock topics, while Morton Ledward conversed 
with Kay. 

After supper I felt that I must get away by myself or I should 
choke——in these wooden houses every sound is heard. I was 
thankful that I succeeded in slipping out without Kay, and I 
went a long way up the hill. It was very cold, but I did not 
mind, and at last I sat down. Then I found myself crying. It 
was no use keeping up the pretence any longer, and I realised 
how much I had built upon meeting Morton again in England, 
and that I did not care very much whether he was a saddler or 
a baronet. 
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After all it was only a stupid joke of his. But now, of course, 
it was all over. I remembered how Mr. Crofton had complained 
of his erratic ways, and said you could never count on him from 
day to day. I had said everything that I could think of to 
irritate and insult him; and he was not likely to trouble himself 
about me any more. I hated Lord Catterick, because he had led 
to it, and I hated Mr. Crofton for not having told me, and I 
hated Kay for being amused, and I hated Morton—well, chiefly 
because I couldn’t hate him, and I hated myself more than 
anybody. I wished I had never to go back to the hut, or Maris- 
tuen, or England. It began to rain, but I would not get up to go 
to the hut. Then I heard footsteps, and sat up, and saw 
a dark figure, and as he came nearer to me, I saw it was 
Morton. 

“T thought you might get wet,” he said in a very meek tone, 
“so I brought your cloak.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” I answered. 

“You might as well put it on, as it’s here,” he said, after a 
minute. 

I got up obediently, because I was afraid of my voice betraying 
me if I tried to talk. He held the cloak for me, and I put out 
one hand. Then suddenly I found his arms round me. 

“T don’t ask you anything,” he said, “I’m going to take you 
without asking. I don’t care a pin whether you say yes 
or no.” 

I am afraid I could not have made much of a struggle; 
certainly I did not get free. 

“My little Ria,” he went on, “to pretend you did not care for 
me! You quite took me in; but somehow I know better now. 
Have you forgiven me for being a baronet? It’s such a harmless 
sort of a title compared with your Lord Catterick, of whom you 
made me so wildly jealous. Ria, Ria, look up and tell me that 
you love me, and are going to marry me.” 

“You said it didn’t matter whether I said yes or no.” 

“Darling, you know you can’t trust the word of a wicked 
baronet, like that of the simple gentlefolk to whom you are 
accustomed—you told me so yourself. I care that you should 
say yes more than anything else in the world.” 

If so, I suppose he must have been satisfied, for I certainly 
said yes. 

Emity Cox. 





Portry aud Pipes.” 
(NO. 2.) 


Ir was some months after our parting at the Fex Thal when I 
again found myself in the society of the Professor. This time it 
was at Cambridge, in his rooms in Neville’s Court, Trinity ; and, 
to make the trio complete, Dick had unexpectedly turned up from 
one of his eccentric wanderings. Pipes were, of course, produced, 
and the tobacco-jar put into circulation. 


“Sweet when the morn is gray, 
Sweet when they clear away 
Lunch, and at close of day 

Possibly sweetest.” 


Dick, indeed, offered the Professor a big cigar newly purchased 
in the market-place in memory of old undergraduate days, but 
was at once met with the appropriate quotation— 


“O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi: 
Manillas vocat; hoc praetexit nomine caules.” 


It was evident that the Professor was in a good humour, since he 
condescended to quote “C. S. C.,” against whom he always bore 
a grudge for that inimitable parody of his favourite Browning, 
yclept “The Cock and the Bull.” So I settled myself com- 
fortably in my armchair, prepared once more to “ talk the sun 
down,” or, more probably, to Jisten him down. 

A volume of poetry lay open on the table close to my hand. I 
took it up, and found it was Cowley’s Poems, and it was open at 
his elegy on the death of William Hervey. 

“Yes,” said the Professor, “ Matthew Arnold must, I think, 
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have had that poem in his mind when he wrote ‘ Thyrsis,’ or, at 
any rate, four lines of it— 


‘Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 
Have ye not seen us walking every day? 

Was there a tree about which did not know 

The love betwixt us two?’ 


“But ‘Thyrsis’ soars far above anything that Cowley ever 
wrote; in fact, our old Cambridge bard—he belonged to this 
college, you know—cannot be named in the same breath with the 
modern Oxonian. Who knows anything about Cowley now?— 
except, perhaps, his address to the Royal Society, with the 
famous lines on Bacon, not our friend of the Market Place but 
the philosopher who— 


‘Like Moses led us forth at last, 

The barren wilderness he past ; 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis’d land: 

And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself, and showed us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too.’ 


“Talking of Bacon—another of the ‘Ancient Lights’ of 


Trinity, by-the-bye—I came across a passage in his ‘ Natural 
History’ the other day which struck me as rather curious. It 
may be of use to the believers in ‘the Baconian theory ’ as to the 
authorship of Shakspere. If so, I will make them a present of 
it. It is apropos of Hamlet’s tirade against his mother (Act iii., 
Sc. iv.), where he says to her— 


‘Sense, sure, you have, else could you not have motion,’ 


This has rather puzzled the commentators. Why must one have 
‘sense’ because one has ‘motion’? Dear old Warburton would 
amend at once, and read ‘ notion,’ which is delightfully absurd. 
Staunton explains thus: ‘Sense (7.¢., the sensibility to appreciate 
the distinction between external objects) you must have, or you 
would no longer feel the impulse of desire’; and no doubt Shak- 
spere uses ‘motion’ at times as equivalent to ‘desire.’ But it 
long ago occurred to me that he had got hold of some of the 
doctrines of the Aristotelian psychology, and that they were 
running in his mind at the time when he wrote this passage, 
which, by the way, is not in the folio, but is found in quarto (B). 
Now, in the ‘De Anima’ (Bk. ii., Ch. iii.), Aristotle tells us that 
the faculties of the soul (which is here co-extensive with the 
vital principle) are growth, desire, sense, motion, and reason. 
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Plants have only the principle of growth; animals have sense as 
well, which, he tells us, is the distinguishing faculty of the 
animal soul. ‘For of those things which do not move nor change 
their place, but yet have sense, we say that they are animals, not 
only that they have life.’ Then comes motion; so that motion 
(xivnows % Kata ToTov) implies sense (aic@yovs), and an animal 
that has motion must necessarily have sense as well. This is all 
very well, but it is not likely that Shakespere studied the ‘ De 
Anima.’ However, the other day, as I said, I was looking into 
that quaint work, Bacon’s ‘Natural History,’ and I find that, 
though he does not refer to Aristotle, he reproduces a good deal 
of this, as if it were his own. He discusses ‘the affinities and 
differences between plants and living creatures’ (Nat. Hist. Cent. 
vii., 607), and after noticing what he considers the primary differ- 
ences, he writes: ‘For the secondary differences they are as 
follows: First, plants are all fixed to the earth, whereas all living 
creatures are severed, and of themselves. Secondly, living 
creatures have local motion; plants have not. ... Seventhly, 
living creatures have sense, which plants have not. LEighthly, 
living creatures have voluntary motion, which plants have not. 
When I read this, I was confirmed in my Aristotelian explanation 
of the passage in ‘Hamlet,’ which I had published long since. 
But could Shakespere have taken this from Bacon, or is it, as our 
friends the Baconians would say, merely further evidence of the 
true authorship? I have yet another present for them before I 
have done, unless, indeed, they have already noticed the passage 
—which is very possible, for I confess I am not well read in 
their literature. You remember, of course, Perdita’s catalogue 
of flowers in the ‘ Winter's Tale,’ beginning with ‘our carnations 
and streak’d (or, as some would read, ‘stock’) gilliflowers,’ and 
ending with ‘bold oxlips, and the crown-imperial: lilies of all 
kinds, the flower-de-luce being one.’ What says Bacon in his 
‘Essay on Gardens?’ ‘In April follow the double white violet, 
the wall-flower, the stock gilliflower, the cowslip, flower-de-luce, 
and lilies of all natures.’ This certainly struck me as being, at 
any rate, a singular coincidence.” 

The Professor had talked so long that he had let his pipe out, 
and muttering “Quo me, Baccy, rapis,” was fain to seek fresh 
inspiration from the match-box ; and as neither Dick nor I felt 
competent or inclined to enter upon the intricacies of the Baconian 
heresy, his monologue was followed by a contemplative silence of 
some minutes, broken only by those faint labial sounds which 
accompany the exspirations of the thoughtful smoker. At length 
Dick drew a paper from his pocket. 
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“ Professor,” said he, “can you tell me where these lines come 
from?” And therewith he began to read as follows— 


“To Sitvia’s CIGARETTE.” 


“To lie within her lips and learn 

The secrets of half-whispered things, 
To kindle there, and slowly burn 

While life departs on airy wings 
Of mounting, melting, sinuous rings 

To which the breath of Silvia clings; 
To minister to soothing thought 

Though self-consumed by fatal fires, 
When she, with half-closed eyes, hath sought 

The peace thy breathing balm inspires ; 
To live by those warm lips caresst, 

To gently perish on a sigh— 
This were a life for man too blest; 

This is a death a god might die!” 


Now I shrewdly suspect that this frivolous ode was Dick’s own 
composition, and that he was profanely trying to get a rise out of 
our revered master, who was an avowed misogynist, and could not 
endure the idea of woman’s participation in the pleasures of the 
fragrant weed, albeit only in the form of the light and airy 
cigarette. If such was his intention, however, it was doomed to 
ignominious failure, for the Professor merely “smiled a sort of 
sickly smile,” and for all reply contented himself by remarking, 
“A very absurd effusion, my dear sir, and, I should think, you 
must have taken it from the latest and cheapest ephemeral rag of 
a so-called ‘Society’ newspaper. Here is something more worthy 
of your consideration than such ‘scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw ’"—paille et paillardise,” as he added sotto voce. So saying, 
he handed to the somewhat abashed Richard a volume of David 
Masson’s then recently-published edition of Milton. 

“ Ah!” said I, intercepting the work in transitu, “let us see 
how he explains that vexed passage in the ‘ Allegro,’ about the 
skylark. Here it is— 


‘And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph sweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honour due 
Mirth admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with_thee 
In unreproved pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
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Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine 
Or the twisted eglantine.’ 


“Now who is to come and bid good morrow at the poet’s window ? 
The old commentators thought it was the lark, and cite passages 
in plenty showing that the poets of that period often spoke of the 
birds as ‘chirping sweet good morrowes.’ There are, of course, 
the well-known lines :— 


‘To bid my love good morrow 
Sing birds in every furrow ;’ 


but perhaps the quotation most to the point is from Drayton’s 
‘Shepheards’ Garland :’ 


‘The whistling larke, ymounted on her wings, 
To the gray morrow her good morrow sings.’ 


“Upon this explanation of the passage the criticism has been 
made that Milton must have been very ignorant of natural history, 
or he would have known that the lark does not come, as a robin 
might, to look in at one’s bedroom window, at early dawn, or any 


other time! But such interpretation seems to be ruled out 
altogether by the requirements of grammar, for it is the poet who 
is ‘to hear the lark begin his flight,’ and if it were the bird that 
is to bid him good morrow, we should want some such expression 
as ‘to see him come in spite of sorrow’ etc. In fact, the whole 
passage is a description of how the poet, as a votary of mirth, is to 
pass his time. Thus a few lines on we have: 


‘ Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill 

Through the highwood echoing shrill : 
Some time walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green,’ etc. 


These are the ‘ unreprovéd pleasures free’ of the cheerful man, 
in direct continuity with what has gone before, and if ‘to hear 
the lark begin his flight’ refers to the poet, it would seem that 
‘then to come in spite of sorrow’ must equally refer to him. But, 
on the other hand, it is certainly difficult to conceive the man as 
coming to bid good morrow at his own window! Now what does 
Masson say? Here is his note: ‘It is not the lark at all that 
Milton makes come to the window and bid good morrow, and by 
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no possibility could that absurdity fit with the syntax of the 
passage. By the syntax, as well as by the sense, it is L’Allegro, 
the cheerful youth (Milton himself, we may suppose) that comes 
to the window and salutes people. The words ‘then to come’ in 
line 45 refer back to and depend upon the previous words ‘ Mirth 
admit me’ of line 38. Milton, or whoever the imaginary speaker 
is, is imagined as coming to the cottage window, looking in, and 
bidding a cheerful good morrow, through the sweet-briar, vine, 
and eglantine, to those of the family who are also early astir!’ 
..» Hum! What do you think of that, Professor ? ” 

“T think,” answered my guide, philosopher and friend, “ that 
it is, like many modern criticisms, over-confident in tone, dealing 
as it does with the passage as though there were no real difficulty 
in it at all. No doubt the words seem to refer to the action of 
the poet, as you say, and as Masson says; but surely it is very 
difficult to suppose that Milton pictured himself as coming to his 
own window to say good morning to ‘those of the family who 
were also early astir!’ There seems something not a little 
ridiculous in the supposition. I have always regarded the subject 
of the passage—call him the poet, or call him the cheerful man— 
as being awakened by the skylark—éye:pouévw xopvdadrAo—and 
then it ought to be the nymph herself—‘ Mirth,’ whom Milton 
has just invoked—that comes to his window to bid him a cheery 
good morrow, 

‘While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of Darkness thin,’ 


and I can’t help believing that this was the idea in Milton’s 
mind, though unfortunately we cannot read this new subject 
into the sentence without doing great violence to the con- 
struction.” 

“ An ingenious friend of mine,” broke in Dick, “ used to main- 
tain that we ought to read ‘at thy window,’ where the pronoun 
would refer to ‘ Mirth,—not indeed to the goddess exactly, but to 
some human representative of Euphrosyne—some nymph of the 
bard’s acquaintance to whom he would give early greeting at a 
casement most appropriately shrouded by the sweet-briar, vine, 
and eglantine !” 

“That,” said the Professor, “is clearly inadmissible, and I do 
not imagine that your friend was a serious critic.” 

It must be confessed that the Professor did not always see the 
light and humorous side of things. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Dick, “I don’t think we have gained 
much by Masson’s supposition that the early bird—I mean the 
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early bard—after going afield before daybreak, comes back to his 
own window at cock-crow, and ‘salutes people!’ I trow there- 
fore that we must be content to leave the passage as one for 
which there is no entirely satisfactory explanation. ‘ Locus valde 
difficilis alii alia dicunt.’” 

“By the way, Professor,” said I, turning from the “sage and 
solemn ” poet of Christ's to the erratic genius whom Neville’s Court 
once knew so well, “a correspondent has recently sent me what he 
thinks is the true reading of those lines of Byron’s which we gave 
np as hopeless in our discussion at the Fex Thal Inn :— 


“ What though ’tis but a pictured image—strike— 
That painting is no idol; ’tis too like.” 
(“Don Juan,” canto iii., stanza 103.) 


He suggests that the words ‘that face so fair’ and ‘ those down- 
cast eyes’ are, as he puts it,‘ the nominative cases to the verb 
strike,’ and that the question ‘What though ’tis but a pictured 
image?” should be thrown into a parenthesis. ‘Strike’ he 
explains as meaning ‘strike the eye and mind of the beholder.’ 
But this seems altogether too awkward and abrupt. On con- 
sideration it appears to me that there is a simpler way of 
explaining the passage, viz: by reading the stanza thus: 


‘ Ave Maria! tis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above! 
Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove! 
What though ’tis but a pictured image strike? 
That painting is no idol—’tis too like.’ 


Here I adopt the meaning of ‘strike’ suggested by my corres- 
pondent, but I get rid of the parenthesis altogether. The sense 
is ‘What though ’tis but a pictured image which strikes the 
senses?’ This at any rate makes fair sense with nothing more 
than a change of punctuation ; but it must be confessed that the 
word ‘strike’ so used altogether mars the effect of an otherwise 
beautiful passage, and one wonders how Byron could have allowed 
such a line to go to the publisher.” 

“T don’t wonder at it at all,” said the Professor. “Byron was 
like the prophet Habakkuk according to Voltaire—capable de 
tout /—as the statues over the Library yonder might bear witness, 
could they only speak!” 

Dick was up in arms at once. “At any rate,” said he, “ Byron 
is always intelligible. If this passage is an exception, it is the 
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exception which proves the rule. But how about your favourite 
Browning? I was with some of his admirers the other night, and 
when I complained that I could never understand the object of 
their adoration, one of them referred me, with a smile of no little 
contempt, to ‘such simple pieces as Any Wife to Any Husband, 
for example!’ I turned up the poem there and then, and read 
without much difficulty till I got to the fifth stanza, but there I 
met with a decided check. This is it :— 


‘So, how thou wouldst be perfect, white and clean 
Outside as inside, soul and soul’s demesne 

Alike, this body given to show it by! 

Oh, three parts through the worst of life’s abyss, 
What plaudits from the next world after this, 
Couldst thou repeat a stroke and gain the sky!’ 


Now what on earth, said I, is the meaning of that last line, 
‘repeat a stroke and gain the sky?” Well, they read it and 
re-read it, and considered it for a long time, but in the end they 
were obliged to confess that they did not know the meaning. No 
doubt the line is capable of explanation for and by esoteric 
disciples, but there is no use in having the gift of unknown 
tongues unless one at least of the hearers has the gift of interpre- 
tation. So it was now my turn to smile at them, and I left that 
house a hardened and unrepentant disbeliever in the Gospel 
according to Browning. Nevertheless, there is one of his poems 
that can be understanded of the common people, and which I like 
well, for I have heard it recited with great dramatic effect; and 
yet, curiously enough, it is in a sense as unintelligible as anything 
that he ever wrote. I refer to ‘How they brought the good news 
from Ghent to Aix.’ Now everybody knows that this poem is not 
founded upon any historical incident: that it is simply the 
product of Browning’s imagination. But surely the narrative 
ought to be capable of explanation on some rational hypothesis. 
And yet I have never heard one, and I do not believe any such 
can be suggested. Three men start from Ghent at midnight to 
gallop to Aix. They are the bearers of good news—‘ news which 
alone could save Aix from her fate.’ They ride against time, and 
so urgent is the necessity, that two of them kill their horses on 
the road, and the survivor’s horse, ‘ Roland,’ sinks to the ground 
exhausted when he has reached the goal. The people of Ghent 
were apparently in a state of famine. Their last measure of wine 
was poured down the horse’s throat. Were they in a state of 
siege, beleaguered by an enemy? Not a bit of it, for the horseman 
tides into the town without let or hindrance. What then was 
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their necessity ? Why were they starving? And what was this 
good news which had to be brought with such cruel speed 
in order to save them? If anybody can suggest an explana- 
tion, all I can say is I should be glad to hear it! Further- 
more the poem is seriously marred in my eyes by the absurdity 
of the proceedings attributed to the successful jockey. Just 
listen to this :— 


‘Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place. 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit!’ 


Now one would suppose that any man who was bound on a 
mission of such vital importance would make all his preparations 
before he started ; but this hero jumps on to his horse, gallops 
‘into the midnight,’ and while at full speed proceeds to tighten 
his girths, to shorten his stirrups, to set the pique right (whatever 
that may mean), to rebuckle the cheek-strap and chain slacker the 
bit. Did anybody ever hear such ridiculous nonsense? Fancy 
any man tightening his girths with his horse extended at full 
gallop ventre a terre! The idea of chaining slacker the bit, and 
rebuckling the cheek-strap under such circumstances is equally 
fatuous. Why on earth should the man want to touch the cheek- 
strap, par exemple? Any horseman would know the absurdity of 
the thing.” 

I listened to Dick during this ferocious onslaught on the 
Professor’s idol in a state of amazement bordering on stupor. 
Now, thought I, for the cataclysm! Happily, however, the great 
man was not to be so easily drawn from his state of philosophic 
calm. Very quietly taking up his parable, he proceeded to read 
us an extempore lecture on the true greatness of the poet of 
intellectual culture. He did not, indeed, attempt to answer 
Dick’s criticism on the circus-like performances of the hero of 
Aix (Dick, by the way, was a cross-country rider, and in his time 
had been well known with the Cambridge Drag), nor did he 
suggest any theory explanatory of “the good news.” He con- 
tented himself with observing that the poem, however popular, 
is not one of those which the esoteric Browningite holds in par- 
ticular honour ; and that Dick’s criticisms, so far as this poem was 
concerned, had reference to mere questions of detail, the answer 
to which could in no way affect the critic’s judgment on the 
author’s position in the poetical hierarchy. Then, brushing these 
critical cobwebs on one side, he launched out into one of the 
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ablest and subtlest appreciations of the poet and his work that it 
has ever been my lot to listen to. But this was a subject which 
he had made peculiarly his own, and these are things which 
I will not attempt to reproduce here, for are they not written 
in his now well-known essays on the bard whom he delighted to 
honour? 

After this the air, which before seemed heavy with contention, 
gradually cleared, and we soon found ourselves drifting pleasantly 
along in the familiar poetic currents, with no cloud above us save 
that which arose peacefully from the calumet. In a short time we 
were back, once more, in the old Eton days, talking in a happy 
desultory way of “ Billy Johnson” and his Jonica, and the gems 
therein, and quoting those wondrously musical lines :— 


“Folds of summer light enclose 
All that once was Anteros ;” 


{I wonder, by the way, how Palgrave, in his second series of the 
‘Golden Treasury,’ can say that by Anteros is meant “ unrequited 
love,” instead of “return love,” the Gegenliebe, the patron of 
mutual passion, for is it not Eros unrequited that bewails the 
loss of “ the stricken Anteros”?) And the Professor pronounced 
his judgment that one of the most beautiful of these little poems 
is the “Sketch after Brantéme,” “which surely,” said he, “ de- 
serves to be more widely known. What a piece of word-painting 
it is !— 
‘The sorrowing minstrel at the casement stands, 
And bends before the sun that gilds his wires, 


And prays a blessing on his faltering hands, 
That they may serve his lady’s last desires.’ 


“What a subject for a Burne-Jones !—the dying lady, and the 
page with the lute at the window in the dewy morning. 


‘He played as far as tout est perdu, and wept. 
“Tout est perdu again, once more,” she sighed; 

And on, still softer, on the music crept, 

And softly, at the pause, the listener died!’” 


And then the curfew bell began to ring—‘ Squilla di lontano 
che paia ’l giorno pianger che si muore ”—and we fell to discussing 
the old fable of him that was lost in the fens at nightfall, and was 
guided by the bell’s voice back to his home in Cambridge, and be- 
queathed a sum of money by his will that the saving bell might 
ting for evermore. 
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Ah, poor Professor! Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus tam 
cari capitis ? 


“T weep as I remember, how often you and I 
Have tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Cambridge guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death he taketh all away, but them he cannot take!” 


GrEoRGE GREENWOOD. 
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Outsiders. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE CREMATION OF COLONEL CALVERLEY.’ 


Cuapter VI. 


Roger Oxennore felt rather lonely when the ladies left the 
dining-room, and Miss Audley took her departure with them. 
Lord Wrentham and his decanters came down to the Bishop; 
Lord St. Blazey was there already. The Rector tried to get as 
near to the latter, and at the same time as far from the former as 
could be managed. Sir Grooby and Mr. Drake were soon within 
easy range of their three lordships, and only Mr. Manners and 


Roger were left on the outskirts of civilisation. 

Lord Wrentham was kindly but shy, and he would have made 
more effectual efforts to get the new arrival near him had he felt 
more certain of having anything to say to him when he should 
have got him. 

The conversation was not, even at its centre, brilliant. The 
Bishop was much occupied in raiding the crystallised fruits, and 
he was never a conversationalist. Lord St. Blazey was rather 
oppressed by the prelate’s juxtaposition, and a consequent arriere 
pensée of the necessity of great propriety of diction, and a just 
conviction that he should break down. The Rector and Lord 
Wrentham discussed artificial manures rather languidly, and the 
others talked about the day’s shooting. 

“You do not shoot, of course, my lord,” observes St. Blazey 
cautiously. 

No; his lordship has no longer time. Formerly, he used to 
shoot a good deal of an afternoon—twice a week, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, he thought; no, it must have been on Tuesdays 
and Fridays—before he was Bishop, of course. 

“Pity you gave it up,” observes the little peer. “Our parson 
always goes out with us after the partridges. We haven't many 
pheasants at Fallowfield.” 
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“Indeed!” The Bishop bows resignedly. Fallowfield Court 
is not in the Huntchester diocese, so the sporting proclivities of 
its incumbent do not concern him personally. “I shot with a 
bow and arrows—not, my dear Lord St. Blazey, with powder and 
caps. Archery was our recreation.” ; 

The little nobleman grows depressed again; he is too dis- 
couraged to explain that neither does he spread destruction among 
the partridges and pheasants by means of caps. 

Sir Grooby and Drake are talking in smothered tones like 
conspirators, in reality, only about sport. Mr. Manners asks 
Roger if he has ever been in Huntshire before. On_ learning 
that he has not Roger appears to lose caste in his eyes, he does 
not immediately make any further conversational effort. 

Coffee arrives. It is brought last to Oxenhope. Then the 
cigarettes, and they seem unlikely ever to reach him at all. 
After lighting his own, Mr. Drake twists farther than ever away 
from Roger, in Sir Grooby’s direction. He forgets to pass them 
to Oxenhope: Mr. Manners is not a smoker and does not ask for 
them. 

Presently Lord Wrentham himself notices that only five of the 
eight men have cigarettes. 

“You have two supporters, you see, my lord,” he says, pointing 
his own cigarette at Manners and Oxenhope. 

The Bishop smiles as Abraham would have smiled had he 
discovered so many godly men in the Cities of the Plain. 

“ But I am afraid,” says Roger, “ that I do smoke.” 

With a sort of stare, and sort of apology, Drake pushes 
cigarettes and light in his direction. 


“Why the blazes didn’t the chap ask for them?” he mutters 
to the baronet. 


On the way across the hall to the drawing-room, Lord Wrent- 
ham asks Roger if he will shoot to-morrow. 

“. ... there is a good meet within easy reach to-morrow—at 
Granby Gate,” he adds, “if you'd rather hunt. And we can 
mount you. It’s only about six miles, and a good run generally.” 

Roger brightens. He is a good man on a horse, and he knows 
it. He begins to think more cheerily of his visit. He wonders 
for a moment if Miss Audley hunts. 


In the drawing-room he makes straight for that lady. 

“How did you get on in the dining-room ?” she asks, making 
room for him. ‘“ You looked rather dismal when I left you.” 

“T felt it. You are my sheet-anchor here. I cling to you, and 
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when you went away and left me, I felt as if I was flung over- 
board.” 

“If you were I should think it was just as well you hadn't 
your sheet-anchor about you. Sheet-anchors are not specially 
buoyant, I fancy.” 

They both laughed, and felt pleasantly intimate. Miss Mallory 
heard them and looked over to their rather retired sofa. 

“The poor things’ have humble pleasures of their own after 
all,” she says. 

“For my part I rather envy him,” says Lord St. Blazey, with 
all his habitual tact, “I wouldn’t mind——” 

“—* changing places with him’ you were going to say.” 

“Ah! IfI could have you on the other side!” declares the 
little peer, with a lamentable attempt to retrieve an error 
dexterously. 

He perceives his own failure, and, Mr. Drake coming up, he 
wandered off to safer quarters near Lady Wrentham and his 
venerable mother. 

Mr. Drake seats himself, adjusting the cushions with tender 
solicitude. He invites the lady also to be seated, in the next best 
place in the neighbourhood. 

“T am so much interested,” he says, “to hear what you tell me 
about your income. I had no idea it was so much!” 

“Would it have made any difference if you had known sooner ?” 
Miss Mallory enquires. 

“It might ; thirty thousand a year is a lot of money.” 

She laughs. 

“It’s a good thing you didn’t know then. For I am resolved to 
marry nothing but a duke. Or, I might think of a marquess ; 
provided he was very handsome, and had the Garter.” 

“The only marquess with a Garter, at present, is Lord Salford, 
and he, as you know, is already provided with a marchioness,” 
observes Mr. Drake. 

“That difficulty,” says the lady, “might be only temporary. 
But he’s hideous. That objection is permanent. No, I really 
think I shall stick out for a duke. After all a Marchioness is 
only ‘my lady,’ like the greengrocer’s wife who has been knighted.” 
: Drake reminds her that in England dukes are not a common 
body. 

“T don’t want to marry a numerous body. One’s enough. 
And with thirty thousand a year absolutely of my own. . . . You 
know it doesn’t come from land.” 

“So I’ve heard. Soap, isn’t it ?” 

“ Soap!” 
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“Tm sure I was told it was soap.” 

“What things people do say!” cries the lady. ‘“ Why it’s 
pills: Ganaway’s Green Pills: my mother’s father was the 
original Ganaway. But we’re nothing to do with the business 
now; I sold it when I came of age for fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds, and the American business for half a million 
more.” 

Mr. Drake appeared much interested. 

“T wish my grandfather had invented pills,” he observes, with 
scarcely any suggestion of patronage in his tone. 

“Tt would have been better than coming to grief on the 
Stock Exchange,” retorts the lady, on whom that suggestion, 
minute as it was, had not been lost. 

Mr. Drake, with admirable temper, said “Much better,” 
and begged for further information concerning Miss Mallory’s 
duke. 

“As you say,” she continues, “ thirty thousand a year is a lot 
of money. And, after all, I’m not bad-looking—for a duchess, 
you know.” 


The gentleman bows slightly. He does not attempt to con- 
tradict her. 

“My left ear is very pretty,” she informs him, “an artist told 
me so. He offered to paint it.” 

“ Alas!” says Mr. Drake, not unmindful of his grandfather. 
“ Why am I always sitting on your right! At dinner, and again 
here now.” 

He spoke with intense regret, and Miss Mallory laughed, half 
angrily. 

“TI hope you let him paint it—your ear I mean,” he con- 
tinues. “Did he treat it anatomically? or was it attached, in 
the usual way, to your head: so as to show the back of your 
neck ? ” 

“ We couldn’t agree about the pose. I wanted to be looking 
into the mirror, but the man. . . .” 

“ ,.. thought the mirror risky,” put in Mr. Drake, dealing a 
final vendetta-stroke to the manes of his grandsire. 


Miss Mallory and Mr. Drake are by no means our favourites, 
so we need not sit by their side all the evening. 

Lord St. Blazey soon found himself gently attached to an easy 
conversation with Gladys Lavenham, who made less pretence at 
verbal smartness than Miss Mallory, and whose vaulting ambition 
did not despise a baron. Her sister Kathleen was playing off 
Mr. de Wett against Sir Grooby Pool, which latter had not 
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approached her after dinner with any special hurry or show of 
eagerness. 

Lady St. Blazey was audibly asleep, and Miss Slaithwaite was 
condoling with the Rector on the selfishness of a member of his 
choir with an alto voice who would not oblige him by singing 
bass last Sunday when the ex officio basso had been indisposed. 

Mr. Walsingham Pott had run the unhappy Bishop to earth, 
and for ten minutes had held the episcopal nose tight over that 
drain—till Mr. Lavenham, the most welcome god that ever dropped 
from a car, swooped down to the rescue. 

The poor Bishop’s gratitude amounted almost to tenderness. 
It was legibly type-written on his countenance—for what, after 
all, is metaphor, if it is not up to date? . 

Lord Wrentham had melted away somewhere, a culpable habit 
to which he was much addicted. Most likely he was reading the 
‘Field’ in his own study. As for the Countess, she was talking 
desultorily to Mr. Manners, because no one else was. Presently 
she remembered that he sang, and, rather insistently, required 
him to do so now. She then began to move about the room, 
and put a hospitable little oar in, here and there, in the various 
conversations. 

“.... And what are you talking about?” she asks, arriving 
at Mr. Drake and Miss Mallory. 


“Miss Mallory has just been telling me that she is going to 
marry a duke,” replies the gentleman. 


“And is the engagement to be announced at once?” enquires 
their hostess. 


Miss Mallory laughs. 
“Tt scarcely amounts to an engagement yet,” she replies. “In 
fact I have not quite decided on the duke. There’s the Duke of 


9 


Sarum.... 


“His engagement will be in the papers to-morrow. His sister 
writes telling me all about it—an American with the usual 
millions,” observes Lady Wrentham. 

“Dollars!” cries Miss Mallory contemptuously. “Mine are 
pounds. Well; he’s very ugly, and they say that he has only 
one skin. I'll get over it. The Duke of Middlesex is handsome ; 
but he’s off his head. One might, however, catch him in a lucid 
interval.” 

“T shouldn’t worry about the lucid interval,” says Mr. Drake. 
Whereat Lady Wrentham laughs and says he is insufferably 
impertinent. 

“Let me see,” pursues Miss Mallory, heedless of the interrup- 
tion. “There's the Duke of Ipswich.” 
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“No, that’s just what there isn’t!” declares Mr. Drake, who is 
letter-perfect in his peerage. ‘ He’s dead.” 

Miss Mallory laughs. 

“T know the old one’s dead. I wasn’t thinking of him. It’s 
the young one I should marry.” 

Lady Wrentham and Mr. Drake laugh now, exchanging a quick 
glance. 

“The young may be so very young!” says Mr. Drake, sotto voce. 

Miss Mallory is all at sea, but does not choose to show it; and 
neither her friend nor her hostess seem inclined to enlighten her 
motu proprio. 


Cuapter VII, 


Wuen the ladies left the drawing-room, as if for bed, and Roger 
Oxenhope said good-night to Miss Audley, he felt as though he 
were shaking hands with an old friend, with whom he had ever so 
many memories in common. It was quite difficult to believe that 
he had seen her first about seven hours ago, and that he had taken 
great pains on that occasion not to see her again, if possible: and 
impossible to believe that all the past they had in common 
was a dinner, a drive from the station, an entrée, and three 
conversations. 

“TI feel quite like a relation,” Miss Audley had declared 
pleasantly. 

Had Mr. Oxenhope been Mr. Drake he would no doubt have 
retorted: “I only wish you would be one!” 

But then Mr. Oxenhope was not Mr. Drake; and if he had 
been the lady would not have made the remark she did. 


Oxenhope went straight from the drawing-room to the smoking- 
room, and was rather surprised at first to find that he was the 
only man who did so. Miss Lavenham and her sister arrived 
there almost as soon as he did, but the other men only reappeared 
after an interval during which their black coats were exchanged 
for parti-coloured garments, suggestive of a fond papa, with a 
taste for giving presents, like Jacob. 

Mr. Drake wore tartan, because he had once been in Highland 
Militia, and Sir Grooby Pool did the same in right of his late 
mother, who had been “a daughter of Clanranald.” Lord St. 
Blazey’s smoking-coat seemed the result of a mésalliance between 
a military patrol and a pyjama-jacket. Roger soon felt that it was 
almost as bad to have no such jacket, as to have arrived without an 
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evening waistcoat: and he rather wondered whether Miss Audley 
had such a thing in her trunk as a blue cavalry stake-jacket with 
red cotton cord facings. 

Lord Wrentham did not show up in the smoking-room, nor of 
course did the Bishop. 

The Rector and Mr. Manners had both gone home, so Roger did 
not find things very lively. He tried to inveigle an idea or so 
out of Mr. de Wett, but it was an ill-advised venture. Mr. de- 
Wett was, compared to Sir Grooby Pool or Lord St. Blazey, 
good-looking; and he could scarcely bring his mind to bear on 
any subject but the superiority of his own appearance. He 
spent most of the day changing his clothes, and the rest in 
practising in private the wearing of a still higher collar than 
any achieved previously by the public. This gave him rather 
the appearance of having thrust his head, miraculously, through 
a Bath-Oliver biscuit-tin, from which the white paper has not 
been removed. 

For the rest he was the only son of Mr. and Lady Adeliza de 
Wett, and grandson maternally of the Earl of Hammersmith, 
paternally of the world-famous de Wett, who conferred on 
civilisation so great a boon by the invention of dessicated cocoa, 
free from fat stuffs. Mr. de Wett was accustomed to think only 
of the wealth of his father, and the illustrious descent of his 
mother, and it never struck him that the world thought of 
anything else, or confused the focus. 

He had been at Eton, and was wont to let you know it; and 
after some desultory fashion was supposed to be now at 
Cambridge. 

Gladys Lavenham admired him very much, and that was why 
she came to the smoking-room, though the smell of tobacco was 
disagreeable to her; her sister liked smoking and she liked Sir 
Grooby Pool also, who “stood her” cigarettes, and mixed a 
(really very weak) brandy-and-soda for her. 

Miss Mallory scarcely ever smoked, and never did so at night; 
she was afraid of it making her hair smell. 

The conversation turned so entirely on people whom Roger did 
not know, and places to which he had never been, that he did not 
stay downstairs very long. More out of shyness than any special 
friendliness he found himself shaking hands all round when he 
had made up his mind to say good-night. The process proved so 
embarrassing to himself and was evidently so surprising to the 
recipients that he broke off short when everyone had been 
honoured, except Mr. de Wett. 

A huge screen round the door was supposed to screen the 
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neighbourhood of the fire from draughts; when Roger was 
behind this he heard Drake say : 

“Poor de Wett! What have you done to be left out in the 
cold ?” 


Roger’s room looked more cheerful when he returned to it. 

There was a big fire, red and clear; the curtains were drawn 
close, and even his modest brushes and combs gave an air of 
habitation to the dressing-table. 
« There was a screen, and he drew it round the armchair by the 
fire, and sat reading very cosily in his pyjamas and dressing-gown 
by the fire. But he thought more of Miss Audley than of the book. 
He had a chivalrous feeling in her regard of resentment against 
those who held her cheap, as it was plain to see they did. Roger 
was a big, large-limbed, large-hearted man, rather inarticulate as 
to his emotions. What he felt concerning Miss Audley he could 
not tell at all definitely, but he felt a lot. 

She was, he knew instinctively, absolutely a lady by descent as 
well as education. She came, he was certain, of a good stock; 
but like himself she had hitherto lived outside what the people 
here would call society. Nevertheless she had been used, as he 
had, to associate only with gentlefolks; and the smart rudeness 
of these people was as new an experience to her as it was to him; 
as new asit was unpleasant. 

For himself he did not care; in coming here he had, as it were, 
shipped for the whole thing, pleasant or unpleasant. But it roused 
all his angry manliness to witness the wretched insolence, for 
insolence it was, of these people towards one who was, as he 
thought, in most things worth considering, their superior. 

It may be admitted that when a very straightforward and 
simple-natured man of eight-and-twenty goes to bed full of 
thoughts like these of a young woman, perhaps three years 
younger, who is unquestionably good-looking, and whom he at all 
events finds interesting, it may be admitted we say, that the large 
young man is like to be in a parlous state, unless someone puts 
him on his guard. And there was certainly no one at Lord 
Wrentham’s house of Mote to concern himself about any such 
warning to Roger Oxenhope. 
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Cuarter VIII. 


Miss Auptey was the first of the ladies to come down to breakfast, 
and for five minutes she had the breakfast-room to herself. The 
men had breakfasted at half-past eight, and had now disappeared. 
Gladys Lavenham came next, with rather a red nose—for the 
morning was cold—and not, as one could perceive, in the temper 
of an angel. She had received a milliner’s bill in a registered 
envelope forwarded from home, and the amount was double what 
she had expected, as it always is. Her deceased father had been 
a rich man, but the money was all in his widow’s hands, and that 
lady kept a tight hand on it. 

After a rather frosty greeting she helped herself to kidney and 
bacon and propped the Morning Post against the brown bread for 
her greater convenience in its perusal. 

Miss Audley was not so meek as Mr. Oxenhope, and soon 
demanded the loaf, a good deal to Miss Lavenham’s annoyance, 
who thought she might justas well eat white bread or toast. 

Miss Mallory and Kathleen Lavenham arrived together, and 
Miss Slaithwaite soon followed. Neither old Lady St. Blazey nor 
Mrs. Lavenham ever showed till luncheon, and Lady Wrentham 
was also apt to be missing at breakfast. 

It was not a cheery meal. No one seemed in their best temper. 
Miss Mallory had a slight toothache and was much preoccupied 
by the fear that her face would swell; Miss Slaithwaite did not 
approve of the Lavenhams, being old-fashioned and much pre- 
judiced against the new woman. She knew that Mrs. Lavenham 
was not many years her own junior, but the widow dressed like a 
girl and treated the spinster as an old woman. Mrs. Lavenham’s 
piles of impossible yellow hair, her huge black eyes and her red 
lips were all anathema to Miss Slaithwaite; and the girls were, 
as she perceived, only callow goslings of what would become the 
same bird as their mother. 

Miss Slaithwaite had read her George Eliot, and was reminded 
by Mrs. Lavenham of that author’s malign prophet standing 
behind her daughter and threatening, ‘“‘ Thus hereafter shalt thou 
also be.” 

After breakfast Miss Slaithwaite read the Times, and the 
younger ladies declared they had to write letters. So they 
disappeared ; and a smell of cigarettes soon pervaded the corridor 
near Kathleen Lavenham’s bedroom. Her sister sought their 
mother’s room and attempted, but at first ineffectually, to 
negotiate an advance of her next quarter’s allowance for the 
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minatory costumier. Miss Mallory withdrew to her own apart- 
ment, where she began a series of rather unsuccessful endeavours 
to get an uninterrupted view of the inside of the back of her own 
mouth, where the afflicted tooth was supposed to be. 


About twelve o’clock a footman brought Miss Audley a brief 
note from Lady Wrentham begging her to come up to that lady’s 
boudoir. 

“T’ve been busy till now,” explained the Countess, when their 
salutations had been duly exchanged, “but I quite long to have 
a chat with you. Sit down and make yourself comfortable.” 

Miss Audley did so. 

“ How do you like it all?” inquired Lady Wrentham. 

“16?” 

“ Well, yes, the whole thing, I mean.” 

“The whole thing is rather amusing. I don’t like them.” 

“ None of them ? ” 

“ Well, I expect I shall like Mr. Oxenhope.” 

Lady Wreatham laughed. 

“T expect you will,” she observed. “ He;will like you, at any 
rate.” 

Miss Audley thought this quite possible; and was at no pains 
to deny it. 

“The others are pigs,” she remarked with unimpassioned 
condemnation. “Did you collect them on purpose, or are they 
representative ?” 

“Oh no, quite representative, I think. It would be considered 
rather a smart party... .” 

(“With two exceptions!” suggested Miss Audley, rather 
tartly.) 

Lady Wrentham nodded, smilingly. 

“ With only two exceptions,” she assented sweetly. ‘I needn’t 
tell you that Lady St. Blazey was a Grandville. . .” 

“You needn’t,” interrupted Miss Audley, “ she told me herself. 
It’s about all she said to me. Who are the Grandvilles—are they 
respectable ? ” 

“ Respectable! They are the cream of the cream! The Duke 
of Ramsgate is the head of them.” 

Miss Audley laughs again. 

“And was Mr. Lavenham also a Grandville? not if they are 
respectable.” 

Lady Wrentham is amused. 

“My dear,” she says, “Di Lavenham is a clever woman, and 
there’s a shrewd head under that yellow wig. Next time you 
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meet her she’ll have dark hair, parted down the middle, and she’ll 
date her letters from a palace. Her respectability is all before 
her, like a puppy dog’s troubles.” 

“ And do you think that ugly little lord will marry the daughter 
—the dark one with the temper, I mean?” 

“Very likely. Mrs. Lavenham will do her best, for, with all 
her faults, she’s a good mother; and if only Gladys herself can be 
induced to do a little less than her best . . .” 

“And if only,” interrupts Miss Audley, “the old woman who 
was a Grandville could be made to have a fit, and have to go home 
first and leave her Tony Lumpkin unprotected !” 

“She does keep her eyé on him, certainly,” admitted the 
Countess. 

“ Whenever it’s not shut. Go on, Joe. Tell me the others. 
Was Mr. Drake a Grandville?” 

“No. But he’s a Drake and his mother wasa.. .” 

“Duck,” suggested Mildred with vulgarity and flippancy, and 
to avoid suspense, for a sneeze had entrecoupé the Countess. 

“His mother was a Jermyn of St. Jermyns, and there's 
nothing to beat that. He’s considered the smartest young man 
in London. He only goes to the very best houses. In fact, 
this is the first time he has been here, though I’ve asked him 
repeatedly.” 

“He'll never come again!” declares Miss Audley, and Lady 
Wrentham shakes her head in half dubious apprehension. Mildred 
scarcely understands what her friend has risked for her. 

“ And Sir Grooby and Mr. de Wett—what of them?” 

“Oh, Sir Grooby! He is of course a donkey ; but Pool Royal is 
the finest place in Huntshire: and the diamonds in that family 
are a dream!” 

Miss Audley laughs. 

“For my part I think it would be a better arrangement if the 
baronet were a dream, and the diamonds a reality,” she observes. 
“Are there de Wett diamonds also ?” 

“My dear, you’re not to turn up your nose at Planty de Wett. 
Lady Adeliza is the most absolute yrande dame in London; and 
what with her family connections, and the fabulous fortune the 
cocoa brings them, the de Wetts are in the van, absolutely in the 
van, my dear.” 


Miss Audley smiles sardonically: vans and groceries are such 
cognate ideas. 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘ I daresay they are all very splendid: but I 
am not impressed. I am not sufficiently cultivated, yet, to 
appreciate their greatness.” 
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She explains to Lady Wrentham that, to her agrarian notions, 
the manners of these smart people appear execrable. 

“You surely don’t mean that they are rude to you?” 

“Not, perhaps, rude: but certainly insolent.” 

“ Insolent !” 

“Certainly. It seems (of course, I mean, to me with my 
humble training) it seems insolence to treat two fellow-guests 
either as non-existent or as existing unjustifiably and in an illicit 
manner too painful to dwell upon . . .” 

At this juncture the gong resounded through the house an- 
nouncing the hour of luncheon and the ladies had to separate. 


Cuapter IX. 


Art luncheon Miss Audley talked very little and improved her 
mind by the conversation of her betters. 

It caused her to wonder what the after-dinner talk of men, of 
which she had often heard, could in reality be like. If the calling 
of a spade a spade, and the persistent cleaving to spades as a topic, 
had anything to do with it, she imagined it must be singularly 
like the present discourse. Without following its ramifications 
with any laborious attention, she found herself impressed with a 
vague wonder that Lady Archie Mayne, and the Countess of 
Burnham, and Mrs. Harry de Guiche, and Lady Scraesdon of 
Blackmere should be permitted to remain at large, and impressed 
also with a very lively compassion for Lord Archibald Mayne, and 
Mr. Henry Guiche, for the Earl of Burnham and the deluded 
Lord Scraesdon of Blackmere. 

She liked Lady Wrentham, and was at first astonished to find 
that such a discussion should be attempted in her hearing. But 
within five minutes she had to be aware that the Countess was 
neither surprised nor disgusted by the conversation of her friends. 

About midday it had begun to rain sufficiently sharply to 
preclude the notion of the ladies joining the shooters at luncheon : 
and this had been a bitter disappointment to Kathleen Lavenham 
and her sister. Miss Mallory, still uncertain of the future of her 
face, was disposed to regard it as providential. Evidently there 
was no swelling yet: for she knew the Lavenham girls quite well 
enough to be sure that they would not have failed to apprise her 
of any such disfigurement had it existed. 

But the rain ceased almost immediately after luncheon; and 
the young ladies sallied forth to intercept the sportsmen at 
Marsby Spinney. 
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The Bishop, Lady Wrentham, and Mrs. Lavenham drove to call 
on the Rector, with a view to his lordship’s more intimate 
acquaintance with the drain; but Miss Slaithwaite and Lady 
St. Blazey refused to leave the house, fearing rheumatism after 
the recent rain. 

“Will you come with us?” asked Lady Wrentham, moving 
over to where Miss Audley stood rather apart. 

“Tt doesn’t sound very exciting; but it’s rather a pretty drive, 
and there are some interesting monuments in the church.” 

(There always are some interesting monuments in the churches 
near country houses full of visitors.) 

“ How far is it?” 

“About four miles. A mile to the Corby lodge, and between 
two and three miles farther on.” 

“May I walk—and meet you all there?” 

“ Walk!” 

“Yes, I would much rather. I am walking all day at home: 
and three or four miles is nothing.” 

Lady Wrentham observed with much acumen that it was the 
same distance back again. But, knowing the road and its direction, 
something led her rather to favour the idea, and she was easily 
persuaded that Miss Audley would really prefer the walk to 
driving backwards alongside the Bishop. It also appeared that 
there was a short cut across the park to the Corby lodge, and 
finally Lady Wrentham remembered that the young woman could 
“always” drive back if she found herself, after all, disposed to 
do so. 

The carriage party started at a quarter to three, for they had to 
go first to Brailham for the second post letters; which would take 
them far out of their way on the outward journey. Miss Audley 
did not want to reach Mote Parva Rectory before they did, and, 
therefore, only left the house at three o’clock, which she calculated 
would bring her there a little before four. 

She set out feeling in a better temper than had been the case 
at luncheon; she got on very well with herself, and was never 
bored with her own company. It was now a beautiful, rather sad, 
November afternoon. Everything was very, very still; and the 
air had a moist chill in it. But Mildred was magnificentiy 
healthy, and was glad to be in the fresh open air. 

Presently she stood still a moment to look back, and see what 
the house was like outside. It was built of warm red stone, and 
was immensely big, of the ornate Jacobean style, and surrounded 
on three sides by a broad moat, parapeted with stone, and 
balustraded ; a row of urns rather stiffly broke the long gray line 
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of the stone balustrades, and at the corners stood naked stone 
gods of Greece or Rome catching their deaths of cold, deservedly, 
for their sins. Between the moat and the stone terrace on which 
the house stood was a parterre laid out in stiff patterns of various 
coloured tiles. In summer these were covered with myriads of 
flowers in pots and boxes. 

Outside the moat was a large and less stiff garden, well 
planted, and melting almost imperceptibly by a sunk fence into 
the park. 

There was hardly anything to break the great stillness of the 
dying year. From some vague distance came the bark of a farm- 
house dog; and once Mildred thought she could hear the guns of 
the shooters. 

She walked on and for three hundred yards the path skirted a 
sedgy mere, with low flat banks. Here she heard a coot call; 
but it was so still she could scarce catch the whisper of the reeds, 
At the farther end of it a small spinney lay on one side of the 
road: and a cock pheasant flew out disturbed by her coming. 
Five minutes later she heard another pheasant crow to his mate, 
but the sound seemed a long way off. 

There were no other sounds. 

The girl enjoyed the walk, free from companions uncongenial 
to her, with only the empty woods and fields about her. All her 
life she had lived in the country, and the year’s unvarying 
procession filled her with a happy pleasure. 

To her there was no melancholy in this patient death of nature, 
moving onward to so sure and near a resurrection; in the sweet 
silence, so holy, so pathetic; in the darkening colour, the fading 
lightness of the wintry autumn afternoon. 

Out of doors she felt free; as if a stuffy oppression had been 
removed. Indoors yonder, among those shallow artificial people, 
of a world which neither dazzled nor impressed her, she had felt 
“cribbed and cabined.” Here with the gray fields all about her, 
and the far-away sounds of barking dog and calling pheasant, she 
felt her mind leap up, her heart expand. Her brow grew 
smooth and open ; a sort of smile lighted in her wonderful eyes. 

All the walk to Mote Parva was delightful to her. It was quite 
without incident—what incident was to be expected !—but the 
girl enjoyed it vigorously ; alone with her own active and hearty 
body and her own active and healthy mind. Kathleen or Gladys 
Lavenham would have been bored to death. 

Out on the high road she felt almost more content: it was 
scarcely less beautiful than the park—indeed the park still lay 
along one side of it for some distance. And it belonged to her, 
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she told herself, as much as to anyone else. She was not there on 
anybody’s sufferance. 

She met now and then a yokel: and oncea young farmer, riding 
home from the Wednesday market at Corby, passed her, drawing 
rein and dropping from his leisurely trot into a walk as he went 
by. He had an honest, good-looking face, and he touched his 
hat respectfully and gave her goodday: the rustics also saluted 
her. They had better judgment, it seemed, than Lady Wren- 
tham’s smart guests: or they were so benighted in their ignorance 
that to them the girl herself seemed fine. 

The first thing in Mote Parva, as you come from Corby, is the 
church: and after that the rectory. The village street does not 
begin for three hundred yards farther on. 

At the church-gate Mildred found a gentleman on horseback ; 
it was Mr, Oxenhope. 

“They are in there,” he said, pointing his whip to the rectory. 
“They overtook me about ten minutes ago, at the other end of 
the village. I came on here with them, and Lady Wrentham told 
me to give you this.” 

He had got down and was handing her a note, written in pencil 
on a leaf torn out of a pocket-book. It was folded up very small 
and had no address. Miss Audley unfolded it, and found only 
three words. ‘Never mind us”—it said with admirable 
laconism. 

“So you’ve been hunting,” says Miss Audley; not making 
any reference to Lady Wrentham’s delphic message. “I wish 
I had.” 

“Do you hunt? Why didn’t you say? They've got any 
amount of horses and no one seems very keen about riding them. 
They could easily have mounted you.” 

“Tve not hunted much. But I can ride. And it would be 
much nicer than being shut up all morning with those women.” 

“We had a grand day. We've nothing like this country where 
I come from. It’s all rough hunting there.” 

“ Where do you come from?” 

“From Moorshire: it’s very hilly there—and there’s lots of 
granite: the world’s bones sticking out all over the place. But it’s 
a grand country to look at: and every country is good to ride 
when you want to ride above everything.” 

Mildred had scarcely thought him so good-looking before. Or 
rather she had not thought his plainness could seem so like good 
looks. He had, certainly, an excellent figure; and, stalwart as he 
was, there was not the least threat of fleshiness. His hunting- 
kit was business-like and simple, and had seen its best days ; but. 
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it was well-made enough, and was used to the body and limbs it 
fitted. 

“Do you want to go there?” he asks, all of a sudden, jerking 
his head sideways at the rectory. 

“Not in the least. You saw the party. The Bishop will have 
¢o smell that drain, and I’m sure Mrs. Lavenham will help him 
better than I should.” 

“Nor in there?” This time he jerked his head towards the 
sexton, who was unlocking the church door with much pomp and 
circumstance. 

“Lady Wrentham says there are some very fine monu- 
ments. .. .” 

“Oh. All right,” he says resignedly, “ you go and see the 
monuments and I'll smoke a cigarette, while I wait.” 

Miss Audley makes up her mind. 

“T don’t care tuppence for the monuments,” she declares 
with candour, “and by this time it will be quite dark in there.” 

Mr. Oxenhope brightens up. 

“Look here,” he suggests astutely, “just let’s run in for two 
seconds, and out again. Then we can say it was too dark to see 
them properly. .. .” 

The old sexton has unlocked the door now, and Roger calls out 
to him: the old man is naturally deaf; but he perfectly under- 
stands what is required of him. He is to hold the horse while 
the young man and the lady goin the church. He thinks they'll 
be along time. If it was the young gentleman alone he would 
not, he reckons, have long to wait. But with a young lady as 
well it’s quite different. 

However he is a venal old sexton, and he scents a shilling 
in the air: perhaps two. He approaches with crab-like and 
rheumatic deliberation. 

He has scarcely made up his mind on which side of the horse 
to stand, and he has only had time to expectorate twice before they 
re-appear. 

“Tt was too dark to see the monuments,” yells Roger into the 
old fellow’s deafest ear, which he, of course, selects; as people 
generally do. 

“ Monumants, indeed !” thinks the old man sarcastically. 

However he gets his two shillings. 

“That'll upset your financial arrangements in the train,” 
observes Miss Audley. 

“And now!” cries Mr. Oxenhope, “ you'll walk homs with me. 
Why should you go in there to smell drains with the Bishop ; or 
wait for those who don’t a bit want you... .” 
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(“ That’s polite,” remarks the lady.) 
(“ Don’t interrupt,” says the gentleman.) 

“, . . while I want you very much,” he adds calmly. She 
knows he is watching her; and she knows quite well with what 
sort of expression. But she says nothing quite at once. Perhaps 
she finds it pleasant to be so persuaded. 

“Listen,” he begins again. “They have been in there only 
about ten minutes—or say quarter of an hour. What with talk 
and tea and drains they won’t do the whole thing under forty 
minutes. You don’t want to go in a bit, do you?” 

“ How do you know I do not want my tea?” 

“You shall have your tea. But do let us go back to Mote for 
it. We shall be back, walking, almost by five. Come, indulge 
me.” Again she can hear the expression of his face in his voice. 
She looks up, for, tall as she is for a girl, he is much taller. 

“T thought” she says, “that you were so meek. It seems you 
can be masterful.” 


And even so saying, she moves homeward, along the way to 
Mote. 

He is walking now beside her; his arm drawn through the 
reins. For a little while they say nothing. He breaks the silence 
first. 

“T am afraid” he says, “that you have really had a tiresome, 
dull day.” 

“ Well,” she answers, “I mustn’t make myself out a martyr. I 
had an amusing conversation with Lady Wrentham up in her 
boudoir before luncheon ; and almost directly after I got rid of the 
others—then came my walk here. I enjoyed my walk ever so 
much.” 

“T hope you will enjoy the walk back too!” 

She laughs. 

“That depends,” she says. 

“On what?” 

“On whether I find your company better than“my own.” 

“ Nothing could be better than your own,” he observes, with a 
smile, but seriously. 

“Very likely. We shall see,” she replies; not at all seriously. 

For a short way they again break into a friendly ‘silence. 
Presently it strikes Mildred as being too intimate, and she says— 

“Lady Wrentham wanted to know how [I liked it all.” 

He turns round and looks at her interrogatively. 

“I told her the food and wine and attendance was excellent. 
But the attention very indifferent.” 

“ You mean the inattention,” he says, flushing darkly. 
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“Exactly. Lady Wrentham, however, thinks it’s all right. 
You and I, it seems, are the only obscurities. The others are 
people that one doesn’t meet every day.” 

“ Fortunately,” observes the young man with pregnant 
brevity. 

“Tt was a very intimate thing to do—inviting me up into 
her room like that for a chat; wasn’t it good of her?” 

“Good of her ?” says Roger. 

“Yes. It was an intimate thing to do; and she need not have 
done it. If Miss Mallory and the others knew they would think 
Lady Wrentham was lifting me quite out of my sphere.” 

Again he laughs; rather a peculiar laugh, that was not free of 
some suggestion of anger. 

“Took here,” he says; “don’t goon with that. It riles me. 
It riles me because it is true; they would think that. As 
| Sg 

“ As if what?” 

“As if you did not know; how can you help knowing—that 
your little finger is worth all their bodies and souls together.” 

“T should think,” remarks the girl judicially, but without 
dogmatic bigotry—“I should think that that’s heresy.” 

“ All right,” says Roger cheerfully, “ then I’m a heretic.” 

“ You seem to glory in it.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“*Whose glory is in their shame.’ You are like the 
Lacedemonians.” 

“Not all round!” protests Oxenhope. 


And so they talked; and the low leaden sky blackened, and 
the dusk deepened; and they paced briskly homeward, with no 
loverlike lagging. So they talked; not very well or wisely, and 
certainly saying nothing that all the world, from Lady St. Blazey 
downwards, might not hear; but as they went, thus chatting 
with good-humoured foolishness, they drew nearer. Not physically, 
for they had often all the road between them, as there was a drier 
patch on each side—but as to friendship and intimacy. 











